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LVCIVS OF MADAVRA: A DIFFICULTY IN 
APVLEIVS. 


Except Goldbacher' and Dee,’ most critics have held the latter part of 
the last book of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius to be almost entirely auto- 
biographical; and many have taken the same view of the first chapter of the 
first book. Rohde,’ in particular, has championed this theory, and incidents 
of the last book are freely included in biographies of Apuleius. 

It is certainly likely that both these parts of the Metamorphoses, which 
refer to the hero’s visit to Rome, are Apuleian inventions, not based on 
an earlier Greek narrative. It must further be admitted that, in these and 
in other passages, the Metamorphoses shows signs of embodying personal 
reminiscences. We know from the Florida and from the Apologia that 
Apuleius, like his hero, was a student at Athens, and that he was initiated 
into various mysteries in Greece (cf. Apol. 55 and 72; Flor. 18. 86; 20, 97, 
@ etc.; and Met. I. 24; III. 15, etc.). We know also (Flor. 17. 77) that Apuleius 
* himself visited Rome, and that he spent in travel a considerable patrimony 
@ (cf. Apol. 23 and Met. XI. 28). 

; Moreover in the Metamorphoses Apuleius shows a love of legal phraseology 
which suggests that the reference* to Lucius’ practice at the Roman bar may 
@ be due to personal recollections. All these points have long been observed. 

To conclude from these alone that in the first chapter of the first book 
and in the last half of the last Lucius is completely identical with Apuleius 
would be as unwarrantable as to assume a similar identity of Thackeray with 
Philip or Pendennis, or of Balzac with Eugéne de Rastignac or a dozen other 
"characters of the ‘Comédie Humaine.’ Indeed, it would be far more un- 
7 | Zeitschr. f. Oest. Gymn, 1872, pp. 323 ff., 403 ff., ‘ But Helm (Teubner edition, pref. to Flor. 
Te Ucher Lucius von Patvae, etc. 1910, p. xiii ff.) shows that the sense of Met, 


* De Ratione inter Pseudo-Luc. Asin. et Apul. XI. 28 end 30 is disputable, and that it is very 
Met. 1891, doubtful whether Lucius practised at the bar 
= ° Rh. Mus, XL, 1885, p. 66 ff.=Kieine Schriften at all. 

Il. p. 43 ff. I quote by the pages of the latter. 
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warrantable: for at no point in the Metamorphoses is there any break in the 
identity of the hero, and it is difficult to agree with Teuffel, Rohde, and 
Biirger? in supposing that Apuleius hoped to suggest his identity with the 
pious mystic of the last book without associating himself with the ridiculous 
adventures of the rest of the story. 

Moreover Lucius is not of the same nationality as Apuleius. He isa 
Greek, and this point is emphasized both in the first chapter of the first 
book? and in the latter part of the last. His birthplace is Corinth. 

Nor is there anything in the description of Lucius’ circumstances in the 
latter part of the last book inconsistent with statements or indications in the 
Rohde (/.c. p. 56) asserts that Lucius’ poverty in 
the last book is inconsistent with his allusions to distinguished relatives in the 
earlier books (¢.g. II. 3 and III. 11), and that his reference to his patrimony 
(XI, 28) is inappropriate. 
been fleeced by the priests, and there is no reason why he should not have 
possessed a patrimony. The one reference to his father (I. 23) does not imply 
that he is alive. 

Rohde’s assertion (tbid.) that Lucius’ references to his studies (XI. 27 
and 30) fit only Apuleius is mere dogmatism. Lucius of Corinth is a 
University man, and he seems to have had the Athens manner (I. 20). He 
meets an old fellow-student at Hypata (I. 24), and Fotis greets his first kiss 
with the words, ‘Heus tu, scholastice, dulce et amarum gustulum carpis’ 
(II. 10). She again alludes to his studies in III. 15, and also to his initia- 
As for the details of time and place in the last book, they may well be 


earlier part of the story. 


All the allusions to poverty occur after he has 


tions. 
as imaginary as the far more elaborate indications in Gulliver's Travels. 

The introduction of a visit to Rome at the beginning and end of the 
novel is sufficiently explained by Apuleius’ desire to adapt a story of Greek 
adventure to a Latin setting. Both the Metamorphoses and the Lucianic 
Aov«.os 4 “Ovos aralaid in the Imperial period, so that such a visit is a 
reasonable invention. No doubt Apuleius welcomed the chance of drawing 
on his own reminiscences; and the mock-modest apology in the first chapter, 
though in no way inappropriate to his hero, is of course meant mainly for 
himself: but there is nothing to suggest the identity of hero and author. 

Nevertheless, there is one passage in the last book where the reading of 


the best MS (F)* would seem to imply that in fact the restored Lucius is | 


intended by Apuleius to be in some sense no other than himself. I have left 


this passage to the last, in order to make it clear that the case really stands | 


or falls on it alone; and that, apart from this, there is no sufficient ground for 
closely identifying author and hero in any part of the Metamorphoses. 


1 Studicn u. Charakt. 11. 572 ff. 
2 De Lucio Patrensi, ctc., 1887. 
* Rohde’s attempt to explain the language of 
I. 1 as metaphorical is unconvincing (/.c. p. 60). 
* I follow recent editors in using the symbols 
F for Mediceus bibl. Laurent. 68, 2, and @ for 


Mediceus bibl. Laurent. 29, 2. 


always been considered the sole authority for the 


legible in F. 
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The passage occurs in the twenty-seventh chapter of Book XI., and 
follows the account of the dream in which Lucius, having in a previous dream 
been commanded to seek initiation into the mysteries of Osiris, had communi- 
cation with one of the pastophori, a man notable for a lame left ankle. Next 
day Lucius inquires for this man. The passage runs as follows (I quote Helm’s 
text, which is based on F: all points of divergence from F are marked). 

‘Nec fide<(s> afuit. nam de pastophoris unum conspexi statim 
praeter indicium pedis cetero[s] etiam statu atque habitu examussim 
nocturnae imagini congruentem, quem Asin<ci->>um Marcellum uocitari 
cognoui postea, reformationis meae <_non> ali<ce>>num nomen. nec 
moratus conueni protinus eum sane nec ipsum futuri sermonis ignarum, 
quippe iam dudum consimili praecepto sacrorum ministrandorum 
commonefactum. nam sibi uisus est quiete proxima, dum magno deo 
coronas exaptat ... et de eius ore, quo singulorum fa[c]ta dictat, 
audisse mitti sibi Madaurensem, sed admodum pauperem, cui statim 
sui sacra deberet ministrare; nam et illi studiorum gloriam et ipsi 
grande compendium sua comparari prouidentia.’ 

The changes accepted or suggested by Helm seem practically certain, 
except for his lacuna after ‘exaptat.’ Some alteration must be made, and 
personally I agree with Mr. Butler' in accepting Helm’s suggestion that some- 
thing like ‘conspexisse numen diuinum’ has here dropped out: but perhaps 
the omission of ‘ et’ is a better solution. 

If F here gives the original text, it is clear that Apuleius means to hint 
that at this point his hero is no longer Lucius of Corinth, but Apuleius of 
Madaura.? But in spite of the scorn which Rohde*® vented on Goldbacher, 
I agree with Goldbacher, Dee, and Monceaux* in suspecting that ‘ Madauren- 
sem’ is corrupt. 

My objections to it are these. First, the inconsistency introduced into 
the story by this single strange reference to Apuleius’ birthplace. This 
objection is not in itself conclusive, for fantastic inconsistency is characteristic 
of Apuleius. I doubt, however, if even he could have gone quite so far as this : 
the nearest approach is the phrase in IV. 32, on the lips of the old woman, 
‘sed Apollo, quanquam Graecus et Ionicus, propter Milesiae conditorem sic 
Latina sorte respondit.’ The credibility of Rohde’s theory, that the reader 
was intended to realize that the epithet Madaurensem had ‘ no retrospective 
force’ is weakened by the plain reference to Lucius’ transformation if the 
immediate context, and by the allusions to Hypata, Fotis and the white horse 


The reference in the wept épunvelas (c. iv.) may be 
ignored, as the book is of very doubtful authen- 
ticity, though mentioned by Cassiodorius (p. 1173 
a. Migne). Moreover the word ‘ Madaurensem ' 
there looks like an interpolation. 

3 Lic. p. 55. 

4 Apulée, 1889, p. 299; but in Les Africains, 
1894, Monceaux ignores his former view. 


1 The Metamorphoses or Golden Ass of Apuleius 
of Madaura, translated by H. E. Butler, 1910, 
II, p. 154. 

2 It is noticeable, though hardly ever noticed, 
that Apuleius nowhere else names Madaura, and 
that there are difficulties in reconciling that city's 
supposed site with Afol. 24. But the evidence 
of St. Augustine (confirmed by the MSS of 
Apuleius) seems to be conclusive (Civ. D., 8. 14). 


Q2 
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in XI. 20. If Apuleius really wrote ‘Madaurensem’ it is difficult to guess his 
motive: perhaps the most plausible view is that he meant it to serve as a 
kind of cipher, intended to prove at need that he was the author of the 
Metamorphoses (ex hypothest published anonymously). 

A more serious objection to the whole phrase is the difficulty of assigning 
to the words ‘ Madaurensem sed admodum pauperem’ any reasonable sense.! 
Whatever be the exact force of ‘sed’ in this passage, the epithet which it 
introduces ought, since it expresses a definite quality, either to contradict or 
to emphasize some quality expressed or implied in ‘ Madaurensem.’ If the 
reading is right, ‘ Madaurensem’ ought readily to have suggested to the 
Roman reader some quality or attribute easily contrasted or compared with 
extreme poverty. This quality might, for instance, be piety: the contrast 
would then be ‘one of those pious Madaurans (likely to wish to be liberal), 
but extremely poor (and therefore unable to be so).’ Or, more simply, 
‘Madaurensem’ might have suggested great poverty or great wealth: it 
might either be a surprise to learn that a Madauran could be poor, or the 
very name of Madaura might suggest poverty; so that the sense would be 
‘a Madauran—and poor even for a Madauran. 

It seems most unlikely that any suitable notion would attach to Madaura 
in the mind of the ordinary reader. There is no reason to think that the 
place was notorious at all: it can hardly have been notorious for piety or 
wealth, and it is incredible that Apuleius should publicly have ridiculed the 
poverty of his birthplace, whose dignity he proudly defends in the Apologia 
(cc. 23 and 24). Moreover Lucius, a few lines further on, is careful to explain 
that his poverty is due not to his birth but to his travels: and Apuleius makes 
«1 similar personal statement in the Apologia (c. 23). Mr. Butler's version 
‘a man of Madaura, one who'was quite poor’ ignores the difficulty. 

Hitherto only one emendation has been proposed. Goldbacher,? influenced 
by the readings of gome inferior MSS,° ‘ Mandorensem’ and ‘ Maudorensem,’ 
proposed to read ‘mane Doriensem.’ It is, however, commonly held that 
these MSS are derived from F, and Goldbacher accepts this view, though he 
suggests that careful investigation might show traces of alteration in F. In 
any case the emendation is unattractive, nor does it very satisfactorily face 
the difficulty which I have just raised, though the aristocratic associations of 
It is 
rejected by Dee, who is convinced that ‘ Madaurensem’ is corrupt, and has 
nothing else to propose. 

I am convinced that, if ‘ Madaurensem’ is right, some such adjective as 
‘ reilgiosum ’ must originally have stood between it and ‘sed’*: but I believe the 
corruption to be more extensive. 


‘Doriensem’ perhaps make it a conceivable contrast to ‘ pauperem.’ 


I would suggest that the original reading 


' Dee (i.c.) briefly calls attention to this two Wolfenbiittel MSS (G, 1 and 2), and by the 
difficulty. Dresdensis (VD). 
2 Lic. p. 417. * An alternative possibility is that ‘sed’ should 


’ *mandorensem,’ according to Hildebrand, is 
read by the Lipstanns (L), ‘maudorensem’ by the 


be omitted: but, although it stands between 
‘-sé' and ‘ad,’ this seems unlikely. 
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was ‘nam sibi uisus est quiete proxima, dum magno deo coronas exaptat 
<? conspexisse numen diuinum!> et de eius ore, quo singulorum fa[c]ta 
dictat, audisse mitti sibi mandare se <creligiosum* > sed admodum pauperem, 
cui statim sua sacra deberet ministrare; nam et illi studiorum gloriam et ips: 
grande compendium sua comparari prouidentia.’ I would render thus (using 
ovatio vecta to make the sense absolutely clear): ‘For he seemed to himself, 
during last night’s repose, while arranging wreaths for the great god <? to 
have seen the divinity>> and from his mouth, with which he dictates the 
fates of each and all, to have heard these words: ‘‘ I bid you send to me a man 
religious but extremely poor, to whom you must straightway administer my 
rites: for by my providence there is being prepared at the same time literary 
glory for him, and a large profit for yourself.” ’ 

The use of the reflexives, with my reading, is not strictly correct; for 
they are used throughout as if Osiris were the subject of the verb on which 
‘mandare’ depends. But though not actually the subject, he is so virtually, 
for ‘de eius ore’ is almost equivalent to ‘ dicentem’: and it is interesting to 
observe that in translation Mr. Butler has so remodelled the sentence as to 
make him so (‘. . . the deity himself appeared to him, and from that mouth 
that utters forth the fate of each and all, proclaimed to him that.. .’). 
Moreover with my reading the use of the pronouns is consistent, wheréas 
with that of the MS, while ‘sibi’ refers to Asinius, ‘sua’ seems rather to 
refer to Osiris,® and to serve to distinguish his rites from those of Isis. In the 
next clause ‘sua prouidentia’ refers to Osiris, and ‘ipsi,’ not ‘sibi,’ is used 
of Asinius. In such a tangle of pronouns a single initial liberty is less 
embarrassing than subsequent inconsistency. It should be observed that, 
owing to the early position of ‘ mitti,’ the first pronoun referring to Osiris 
was inevitably a reflexive, a fact which was likely to influence the rest of the 
sentence. 

If the original reading was that which I suggest, the corruption is easily 
intelligible, for the sentence is puzzling, unless it is read quickly.* A scribe 
would be likely to assume, till he reached the words ‘ mandare se,’ that ‘ mitti 
sibi’ depended directly on ‘ audisse,’ and that ‘sibi’ referred to Asinius, and 
he would expect a noun or adjective in the accusative to follow, as the subject 
of ‘mitti.. He might well fail to make anything of ‘ mandare se,’ but he 


necdum sacris illustratum ; quanquam enim . 

2 Or possibly <‘ religiosum quidem '>. conexa... ratio numinis esset ; tamen .. . dis- 

3*Sua’ might conceivably refer to Asinius, crimen interesse maximum; frohinc me quoquc 
but it is more applicable to the deity than tothe peti magno etiam deo famulum sentire deberem’ (| 
initiator: cf. XI. 27 (earlier in this same chapter), quote Helm's text: I should prefer to follow 
‘deae quidem me tantum sacrisimbutum,at... ed, Bas. alt. in omitting the final -m of ‘deberem ') 
Osiris necdum sacris illustratum.’ Here a slow reader would probably take ‘ me 

‘ A similar sentence, liable to the same sort quoque peti’ to be parallel in construction to 
of confusion, occurs earlier in the same chapter ‘me... inbutum ‘and ‘discrimen interessc,’ 
(XI. 27). I give the skeleton of the sentences whereas in fact ‘peti’ depends on ‘sentire ' 
which precede it, to make the construction clear. which depends on ‘deberem.’ The sentence 
‘, .. Mouum mirumque plane comperior: deae does not happen to lend itself easily to seriou: 
quidem me... sacris imbutum, at... Osiris corruption. 


! I take Helm’s conjecture as a stop-gap. 
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would find himself on terra firma again from the moment he reached ‘ religio- 
sum’ to the end of the sentence.! He might then return to ‘ mandare se,’ 
and try to fit it into his scheme. It would have to be a noun or an adjective 
in the accusative, and if he knew of Apuleius’ magical reputation, and accepted 
(as St. Augustine did) the belief that the Metamorphoses was meant to be 
thought autobiographical, he might well have supposed that the words were 
a corruption of the epithet which from St. Augustine’s time at least seems 
regularly to have been attached to Apuleius—‘ Madaurensem.’ Corruptions 
of proper names? are common in F, and often suggest corrupt ancestry; and 
if ‘ Madaurensem’ appeared not long before the date of F, the guess was on 
reasonable lines. 

The change from ‘ mandare se’ to ‘ Madaurensem’ Is very slight, especially 
if the » in ‘mandare’ was represented by a stroke or a small letter above 
the a*: nothing would be needed but the erasure of one letter (or stroke), the 
addition of v above the second a, and of m (or a stroke) above the first e¢, or 
of » between the two words, and the addition of one stroke to the last e— 
‘madarensé.’ For similar corruptions in F, I must refer to Helm*: a good 
instance is the alteration of ‘triipha di’ (‘triumpha, dum’) to ‘triiphandi’ 
in IX. 38. F contains at least one falsely produced proper name, ‘ Iuno’ for 
‘uino’ in X. 34, and ‘one falsified one, ‘Socrates’ for ‘Crates,’ twice in 
A pol. 22. 

The omission of ‘religiosum’ must be explained as a slip. When once 
‘ Madaurensem’ was read, it could be dropped without obvious injury to the 
sense. Such lacunae are not rare in F®: in the immediate context, besides 
the probable gap after ‘exaptat,’ ‘non’ has fallen out a few lines earlier. In 
the script of F, moreover, the omission may be due to haplography: -sé and 
-sit (the terminations of ‘Madaurensem’ and ‘religiosum’) might easily be 
confused, and in F* ry closely resembles s, so that the scribe’s eye might easily 
wander from the group of letters made up of the end of ‘ Madaurensem’ and 
the beginning of ‘ religiosum,’ to that made up of the end of ‘religiosum’ 
and the beginning of ‘ sed.’ 

The sense of ‘religiosum sed admodum pauperem’ suits the context 
extremely well. Two chapters earlier (in XI. 25) Lucius says to Isis, ‘ Ergo 
quod solum potest religiosus quidem, sed pauper alioquin, efficere curabo.’ 

‘Mandare’? is common in Apuleius: it occurs in the Metamorphoses 


' If ‘religiosum’ dropped out while ‘mandare 
se’ was still in the text, the alteration is even 
‘more natural, 

2 Cf. I. 24, IT. 28, XI. 5, 20. 

3 All the abbreviations mentioned occur in F, 
in the first hand: # is not usually represented by 
1 stroke, but it is so sometimes, e.g. II. 12, 15, 
iV. 5, 21, XI. 20. There is reason to think that 
the script of F’s archetype resembled that of F: 
see Helm 1c, p. xii. 

‘Lie. p. xiviii. If the MSS which read 
‘ mandorensem,’ ‘ maudorensem,’ could be shown 


to have independent authority, their evidence 
would support my proposal. 

5 Cf. Helm, Jc. p. 1. 

* Helm, /.c. p. xlv, ‘permutantur saepissime 
sety.’ 

7 ‘Mando’ in the sense of ‘command’ is used 
with the acc. and inf. by Virgil (Eci. V. 41), 
Martial (I. 88. 10) and Suetonius (Tiber 65, Calig. 
29), though not by Apuleius, who uses it thrice 
with the plain subj. (Met. VIII. 4, X. 26, Plat. II. 
27), and once with ut (Flor. 16 fin.). Virgilian 
echoes, however, are common in Apuleius: 
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For the phrase which I 
nocturni com- 


seventeen times, five times of divine commands. 
propose we may compare especially XI. 13 ‘At sacerdos... 
monefactus oraculi miratusque congruentiam mandati muneris,’ and IX. 36 
‘suspendium sese et totis illis et ipsis legibus mandare proclamans.’ 

For the sense given to ‘mitti,’ we may compare the uses of the words 
‘traditionem,’ ‘ peti,’ and ‘ recipere, in connection with initiation and visions, 
in XI. 21 (‘ ipsamque traditionem ad instar uoluntariae mortis . . . celebrari’), 
XI. 27 (‘ me quoque peti magno etiam deo famulum ’), and XI. 30 ( Osiris... 
me... recipere uisus est’). 

It is unnecessary to suppose that ‘ Madaurensem’ was already in the text 
by the time of St. Augustine, whose assertion of the autobiographical character 
of the Metamorphoses (ciu. d., 18, 17 ff.) is sufficiently explained by the fact that 
the story is told in the first person. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


moreover the similar use of acc. and inf. with the Metamorphoses (II. 5, ? UII, 16, VI. 31, IX. 36, 
‘praecipio,’ a use not less rare than that with 
‘mando’ (v, Drager, Hist. Synt. d. Lat. Spr. 
edn. II, II, p. 410), occurs five or six times in 


X. 3, XI. 14) along with the commoner plain 
subj. (1V. 24, V. 6, 13, 26). 














THE USES OF EN IN THE ODYSSEAN BOOKS OF 
THE ILIAD. 


One of the grounds for arguing that the books of the Iliad, I, K, V, Q, are 
late and Odyssean, is that there are found in them uses of certain prepositions, 
especially émi, é€v, €€, which appear in the Odyssey, but not, or only very 
rarely, in the other twenty books of the Iliad. 

In Dr. Monro’s Homeric Grammar,’ p. 189, the case in regard to év is thus 
stated. ‘ Notice, as departures from the strict local sense, the uses—(1) with 
plurals denoting persons (= era, among); (2) with abstract words (rare in the 
Iliad).” Instances are given, mostly from I, K, ¥, 2, and the remark is added 
that ‘these two uses are nearly confined in the Iliad’ to these four Odyssean 
books. 

Miss Stawell’s refutation (in Homer and the Iliad, 251 ff) of the Odyssean 
theory as regards V and 2, does not appear, so far, to have been met by a detailed 
reply. It is to be hoped that one will be forthcoming, so that those interested 
in Homer may know whether the theory is to continue to be regarded with the 


respect which the great name of Dr. Monro has hitherto secured for it. But | 
on one point in the proof in the H. G., the uses of é referred to above, we | 
seem to have the materials on which a decision may be formed. Professor | 


Murray, in the course of a review of Miss Stawell’s work in the Nation of 
gth Octr. last, has criticised Miss Stawell’s discussion of the point, and has 
rejected her demonstration altogether. I venture to offer the following remarks 
on his objections to it. 


1. The Uses of év with Plurals denoting Persons. 


Miss Stawell has found that there are no fewer than 64 instances of this 
Odyssean use in the books of the Iliad other than I, K, VW, 0. Professor 
Murray purges these away in a somewhat summary fashion. He begins by 
affirming a difference ‘clear, though slight’ between cases like ‘he rose and 
spoke év ’Apyeiouc.’ and those of the type ‘he fought év mpoydyoor.’ It may 
surely be suggested that this is a distinction without a difference, but that, if 
there be a difference, it is too microscopically small to furnish reliable ground 
for arguing difference of age between different parts of the poems. Professor 


Murray, however, uses it as ‘disposing at once of 38 of Miss Stawell’s 
instances.’ 


And ‘if closely considered, it will dispose of several more,’ — 
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apparently all except 4 cases from the first book of the Iliad, which Professor 
Murray examines in detail. This is not quite satisfying. There still remain 
22 cases about which we are left in doubt. 

The four cases from A are separately discussed. 

(1). A520, 9 S€ nal attws p’ aici €v aBavdtoici Oeoior vexet. Professor 
Murray remarks, ‘in the Thetis episode, very generally regarded as a late 
addition, e.g. by Leaf.’ Dr. Leaf (Introd. to A) seems willing to wound, and does 
hazard a ‘mere hypothesis.’ That, as he adds, ‘ it isa possible hypothesis’ does 
not help his case. But he only suggests that the episode is perhaps one of two 
parallel scenes which have been fused, and, as he adds that ‘it is not in our 
power to say which of the two was older,’ it is obvious he does not condemn 
the passage in the text as late. But again, Professor Murray’s ‘ very generally’ 
goes much too far. The closing scene of A does not lack defenders. 

(2). A 398, olin €v aOavaroiow deixéa ovyov aydvar. ‘Condemned as 
spurious by Zenodotus.’ Zenodotus athetized 396-406. But who has followed 
him among the moderns? Fick did, for characteristic reasons,—the mytholo- 
gische Gelehrsamkeit and the ‘Ionic’ form Bpsapewv. But he withdrew his 
objections and condemned only 400 and 403 (Ameis-Hentze, Ah. to 396 ff). 
Dr. Leaf does no more than mention the athetesis in his app. crit. There 
seems to have been little in it (Ludwich, Aristarchs hom. Textkrit., I 192). 
Pierron (a./.) conjectures that the objection was to to ampemés, and mentions 
that Zenodotus did not excise the lines. 

(3). A575, ev &€ Oeota. KodNwov éXavveror, ‘contains a word (xcoAwds) not 
elsewhere found in Homer.’ But surely we are not going back to the days 
when a atra&é eipnuévov could be used to discredit a passage. For xoXwos we 
may refer, with Friedlander (Zwei: hom. Worterverz., 719), to co\wdw, B 212. 
Next, ‘the line forms the beginning of a passage quoted from the Odyssey.’ 
This juggling with parallel passages is an expedient of the Higher Criticism 
which it is dangerous to use. In the present case, the professional Repetition- 
hunters do not say that the passage in the Odyssey is the original. See Sittl, 
Wiederholungen, 13, and Diintzer on o 402 ff. See also Monro on the lines in 
the Odyssey. Lastly, the line in A—or rather the following line, 576—‘ con- 
tains the Attic use of the Article,’ ra yepeiova. But you cannot purge such 
uses out of A,—rd 7’ éovta, Ta T’ éooopevu, 70, and Ta «dx«’, 107. Dissectors 
regard them as ‘ late’ uses, but there they are in the lowest layer of what the 
vast majority of such critics hold to be the earliest stratum of the Iliad. In 
fact they are absolutely fatal to that convenient theory which declares that 
6 was a demonstrative in the ‘early’ lays and a full-fledged Article in the 
‘late’ additions. There is nothing against the line. 

(4). A 109, nal viv év Aavaoio. ... . ayopevers ...... This line is 
‘“inorganic,” 1.¢., it goes in om out without affecting the sense or the 
grammar.’ Surely there is some mistake here. We know the expression 
‘inorganic ’ (Rise of the Greek Epic, 118, 169) for lines which Professor Murray’s 
predecessors simply cast away with the remark, ‘they can be cut out.’ But 
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it seems to be a misnomer here. 
out ; it stays. 


10g is surely ‘organic.’ It does not go 
No critic of standing, so far as we can discover, has objected to 
it before. 


Il. The Use of év with Abstract Nouns. 


Five instances from the non-Odyssean books quoted by Miss Stawell are 
similarly examined. (1). In O 426, wayns ev oreivei taHde, ‘ oreivei is hardly 
an abstract; it is rather ‘‘a narrow place.”’’ 


in the first five books we open. 


We give the interpretations 
Ebeling, s.v., summum discrimen, Seiler, s.v., 
Gedrange. So Ameis-Hentze, a.l. Monro, a.l., gives ‘ press,’ ‘ hard struggle.’ 
Leaf, a./., ‘in this strait’ (figurative; see his note on © 475). Miss Stawell 
seems to have chosen the better way. 

(2). In O 741, T@ €v yepoi hows, ov petdtyin Todepoto. ‘ Dionysius Thrax 
had a different reading (uwetAcyin); the uncertainty of the text is here vital.’ 
Dionysius had his master, Aristarchus, against him (Schol. AV and Eustath., 
1040, 36). And who has believed his report? I refer to ten standard editions 
of the Iliad, and find that not one of them follows him. 

(3). X 483, avtap eve oruyep@ evi mévOei Aetwevs. ‘The passage recurs in 
the “late” book 2,’—725 ff, where the important words évi wév@ei do not 
occur,— ‘and may be taken from there.’ We do not admit that 2 is late, but 
what is wanted is proof that the passage in X is taken from 2. If reference 
to the work of a Repetition-expert is required, we may cite Peppmiiller’s 
elaborate demonstration that the passage in 2 is taken from X. 

(4). X 199, ws 8 €v oveipw ov Svvatar devyovta diwxewv, ‘is in a passage 
generally suspected.’ It is in a passage that has been hotly contested. Non 
liquet is all that can be said. We need not defend it. 

(5). X 61 ‘is in a passage which Milder has shown to be probably taken 
from Kallinos’—Tyrtaeus ?—‘ and therefore not early.’ I think there is 
inaccuracy here. Miilder (Homer u. d. altionische Elegie, 41 ff) deals with 
'X 71 ff. He has nothing to say against 61. As to Miilder’s method, and his 
proof in this particular case, it is enough to refer to Rothe’s scathing critique 
in Jahresb. d. philol. Vereins, 1907, 294 ff. 

And one remark before we leave these cases of év with abstracta. If & 
with an abstract noun is banned, what is the acceptable usage? The only 
other preposition available was pera. But pera is very rarely used with a 
noun in the singular, and apparently not with a real abstract noun at all 
(H. G., 177 ff, and Leaf on O 118). Were the poets to be absolutely barred 
from using phrases equivalent to our ‘in miserable plight,’ ‘in great sorrow’? 

These are all the cases in Miss Stawell’s list which have been specially 
examined. They nearly all pévec €umreda. As regards Professor Murrays 
method, Miss Stawell’s instances are mostly objected to because some critic, 
ancient or modern, has suspected them or read them differently, or because 
they, or something like them, occur elsewhere in the poems. Now of how 


many lines in the Iliad can this not be said? Very few indeed. If such 
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reasoning is to be allowed, the Iliad and Odyssey can be—and many parts 
of them unfortunately have been—reduced to shreds. But there is another 
objection to the procedure. If we apply it to the instances on which Dr. 
Monro, seldom stopping to regard the suspicions of critics, built up in the 
H. G. his proof of the Odyssean character of I, K, V, 0, it will not, we think, 
be difficult to discredit that demonstration and others of the kind. Dissectors 
of the poems refer for authority to any line in them, late or early, suspected 
or unsuspected, alike. But when an enemy does the same, it is different. 
There is want of consistency in their proceedings. If a critic is scrutinising 
the language of the Doloneia, for instance, he appraises linguistic phenomena 
with reference to the degree of adherence to or departure from the standard of 
the Ur-Ilias, as he conceives the limits of that still unenucleated kernel. 
But if the language of what Bernhardy called die tadellose Ménis or of some 
other acceptable book has to be defended by precedent, any part of the poems, 
even the despised Doloneia itself, can be dressed with a little brief authority. 

Professor Murray concludes that Miss Stawell ‘ does not cut deep enough.’ 
We venture to think that, for a first incision to cut away the growth that has 
been choking the ‘Odyssean’ books, her surgery is admirable. It is, we 
humbly think, her critic who does not go deep enough,—into the treatises of 
the authorities, and who appears to misappreciate ‘the credentials.’ Zeno- 
dotus and Dionysius Thrax do not avail against a phalanx of modern editors. 
They were no doubt, in their day, among the dpioto: ypaypatixoi. But 
Homeric criticism is much better equipped now. 

A. SHEWAN. 














NOTES ON DIODORUS. 


I. 3. 4 610 Kal éppiupévwv tov Te ypovwv Kal Tav mpdkewy ev Teioa 
TPAYUATELALS K.T.Ar. 

Hertlein Sveppimpévwv. Probably dinpnuévwv. So in § 8 rod denpnyévor, 
which some MSS. have, contrasts better with ro cuveyés than Tod Sveppnypévov. 
The loss of 8¢ (AI) is due to «ai (KAI) preceding, or cai may even be a mis- 
reading of &. 

I. 5.1 tov d€ xpovwv TovTwy mepieiAnupévwrv ev TAVTH TH Tpayyareia TOUS 
pév K.T.r. (taV b€ ypovwy depending on Tovds pév). 

TovTwy is meaningless and should be tov. 
has been restored for é« rovrou xat’ oALyov. 


So in 8. 7 &€« Tov Kar’ odyor 


1.6. 1 ta pev worda cuvtakacbat Treipacopea. 

This giving just the wrong sense, Vogel follows Madvig in reading 
mapnoopev. Why not ra pev roddka ovvtdtacbar <ov> treipacopeOa, or 
Torr’ <_ov > (ov lost before ov) ? 

I. 38. 2 Paris . . els THY Eta copor ovopalopervos. 

Read ovopafouévwr, or perhaps voufopevos. 

I. 42. 2 Ta ovveyn Tois mpoecpnyevors SreEipev’ apyoueba Se x.T.X. 

Read apfdpeOa, tallying with &éF per. 
Diodorus. 

I. 53. 10 Tovs HAuKLwTas Tov Tpoetpnuévou Should be rods mpoerpnpévors, 
They were described in § 2. 

1. 64. 3 émuyéyparra: 8 éri ths peifovos (ra@v mupayidwyv) To TAHOos Tar 
avarwbévtwv ypnudatarv, ws eis AaYava Kal cuppaiay Tois épyatais pnvverat bua 
THs ypadns Tadavra Sedatravncba TrEiw TaV yidiwv Kai EEaxociwr. 

It is difficult to find any meaning for as. 
interchanged ? «ai makes perfect sense. 

1. 83. 3 trav ‘yOuvwv (some of the fish) . . 


, 
avTiCoverv. 


Is it not a case of ws and kai 
KaTatéuvovTes was (read wpovs) 


1. 87. 1 tpitny 8’ airiav dépover THs audiBnrncews TOV Cwwv THY XpElar . . 
Tpos THY whéXecav TOU Kowwov Biov Kal Tov avOpwreov. 

Is there any meaning in apudic8nrncews ? 
aTroBewcews OF adiepworews. 


The sense required is 


1. 89. I Aeireras 8 Hiv eiretvy repi THs TOY KpoKodeiiwy aTrofewoews, UTrép 
hs of mretator Suatropovar ras THY Onplwy TovTwy capxopayovvTwy Tors avOparrous 
évowobernOn tipav iva Oeois rovs Ta Sewvorata SiatiOévtas. 
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When we compare 83. 6 cuvtpexovtwy xal tov mpatavtra Sewotata diatt- 
dévrwv we see (1) that devorara does not need an article (it is indeed the 
adverb), and (2) that an object is badly wanted. For ra therefore it is likely 
that we should read avtovs. 

2. 7. 3 The wall was 365 stadia in length, because tay iowv npepov 
els Tov eviauTov ovawy éedirotinOn (Semiramis) Tov icov apiOpov tav ctadiwv 
imoactnaacGat. 

tav iowv must be a mistake for rocovTwy, made under the influence of tov 
icov coming just afterwards. 

2. 33. 5 wapacTnodpevoy Tov diadeyopmevov THY apxnv. 

Probably tov dcadeEopuevov, his predecessor being the subject of zapa- 
oTNTapeEvov. 

2. 38. I mpocdéyerGac seems the wrong tense with wwotre and with 
umegtarxevat. It should be perfect or aorist. 
3. 8. 4 naborrAifovrar . . . puxpois Sopacwy. 
paxpois ? 

3. 13. 2 THs THY aib@ TEptaTEAXOVENS EcOATOS wn TpoTOvENs. 
mepiatedovons ? But post-classical Greek is less particular about this 
future. 

3. 15. 7 mwavra yap 7 xpeia didacKe: THY prow. 

tiv dvow does not seem natural. Read <xata> tH dvowv, comparing 
1g. 2 THs Kata Hvaw ypelas avToOdidbaKToy Téexvny UdnyoupeErns. 

3. 47. 1 Read ro BAdwWovr (for BAarrov) cai vovOerHoov. 

3. 59. 2 ‘Epuny <peév> evpety daciw, ’AtoAXAwva S€ mpwTov avTH KaTa 
tpoTrov ypnaba.. 

ib. 3 tov d€ mpotrepov makes no sense. Read €érepov. 

4.1.5 év tautn O€ K.T.X. 

In this clause dvaypdwoypev or d:€E:ev seems to have been lost. 
beginnings of other books. 


Cf. the 


4. 14. 3 mpos aAANAOUs ediroTipnOnoay oi mpoEpnuevoar KATA Tas TéxVAS, THS 
wey TpOs ElpnuiKny aTroravaew Kal Tép iv, Tov S€ mpos THY TMV TOAEMKaY KLVdUVOY 
woparevav. 

The genitive ris wév and rod dé have no proper construction, for it is very 
awkward to make them depend on tas réyvas. I think a participle such as 
cuvepyovons has been lost after tépyuv, so that they are genitives absolute, a 
construction sometimes found when the participle might have been in the 
nominative. 

4. 44. I pndéva yap <av>. 

4. 76. 2 vmdpyo: would perhaps be better than urapyec. 

5. 27. I ypuaos dé wrodus, dv Tois eyxwpios 7 Puoig . . . Uroupryel. 

Such expressions as ypnora vroupyeiy or xapiv vrroupyeiv are no parallels 
and no support to ypucov vroupyeiv. If mopife: through confusion with vo got 


written vmropife,, we can imagine v7oupyet growing out of it. 
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5: 45. 4 doris av avtav d0xn pariora yeyewpynkévat. 

padstora should certainly be «a\Nora. 

5. 48. 4 gaci . 
Tanda. pev ovoav ev TH vnTw, ToTe Sé TwS Tapabobeicar. 

The last words can hardly be right. Dindorf conjectured rapaXdv@éeicay, 
I should rather say that before ws a comparative adverb, e.g. teNXewTepor, had 
been lost. 


‘ , A ~ ‘\ a“ , 
. Tov Aia . . mapadeiEa avt@ THv TaY pvoTHpiwy TedeTH), 


g. II. 2 (a fragment) Iertaxos Babes Fv Kai fyepos cal tHv tmapairnow 
EX @V QvuTOS €V auvT®@. 

Ba@us sagacious makes perfectly good sense in itself, but along with juepos 
and tv tapaitnow x.T.rX. it seems hardly in place. Can it be a mistake for 
Ba@us in this sense is not cited as occurring elsewhere in Diodorus; 
for aya@os cf. 11. 8. 5 and 66. 2. 

II. I. 3 €mesce Tov EépEnv should be érrevbe. 
word are constantly interchanged. 


ayabos ? 


Cf. 56. 2. @ and o in this 

II. 17. § 0 6€ QepioroxANs opav Tov pév vavapyov ’EvpvBiadnv un Suvapevoy 
K.T.r., Tas S€ Tepi Larapiva dveywpias Svvacbai tordrda cupBarécbat mpos thy 
ViKNV K.T.Xr. 

op® very seldom takes an infinitive, and the change to infinitive from 
participle here is in itself suspicious. Perhaps a word like vowifwy has been 
lost. But the order of the words opwy rov puév v. supports the wulgate. 

II. 37. 6 eis tTHhv Twepi Muxddrnv payny tots “EXXnot mpos tovs Tlépcas 
<yevouévnv > ? 

tots “EXXnox lacks construction. 

II. 92. 3 Can yu mpoojxov=an infinitive? Should we not add elva: or 
read mrpoonxeu ? 

tb. 5 Probably mepiypayouev. 

I2. 15. 3 dca TO yon wioteverOar Tov awparos is not Greek. 
Read rather rod cwparos <ctHv tpodyny >, as we 
have a few lines above érépars 5€ rnv Tav ophavav tpodry ériatevcev. 

I2. 21. 1 Omit é« THs moXews. 


\ a 
‘To cwpa 


Reiske, ta cwyuata Cobet.’ 


12. 35. 2 dmopawopevor . . TOES OVK OALYaS TapEerynKevaL Trap’ aUTaY Eis 
THY KTiow Tav Bovpiwv. 

moves iS a mistake, due to abbreviation, for 7roXiras. 
in itself and confirmed by the oA/yous of many MSS. 


12. 37. 2 THv ioropiay évtedOev apEdpevos should surely be ris toropias. 


This is fairly clear 


.» Gdnuovobvtos 8’ avrov x.T.X. 


I suggest 


12. 38. 2 eis dppworiav évérecer . . 

appworia is evidently not the right word. Hertlein dywviav. 
amopiayv, corrupted first perhaps to aporriav. 

12. 60. 5 ovx épacay <_dy > dxorovGeiv, or axorovOncew ? 

12. 79. 6 Scaxwédvvevovras should be singular, referring to the king. 

13. 2. 5 Tpinpwv ev éxaTov Teccapaxovta tTrapeaxevacpévwr,' orxddwv be 


‘ - e a w \ a \ a \ 4 A \ / 
Kal Tov immraywyav, éts 5€ TaY TOY GiTov Kal THY GAAnY TrapacKeUnY KopsfovTOV 
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modus Tis apiOmos Hv. omditar b€ Kai chevdovirat. mpos S€ TovToLs imTets Kal 
TOV TULMAKwWVY TWrEioUS TOV éETTAKLTYLALOY. 

From oA«cdéev the sentence is in confusion. odrKxddar, like tpinpwr, goes 
with vrapecxevacpévwvy and must have been followed in like manner by a 
numeral, probably expressed by a letter or two letters. «ai tov immaywyav 
seems to depend on dpiOuos, but there may be something slightly wrong. 
TpLNpw@V meV py TaperKkevacpevwrv, OA\KddoV O€ .. ., Kal TOV iTTaywyav K.T.r. No 
doubt there were also numerals or a numeral with owAira: nai odevdovnrar, and 
probably with ¢rzreis. 

13. 10. 4 [xal] cuvéctrn Tacay ToV TpLnNpwY vavpayia. 

xat is bracketed as impossible. Perhaps cai tacav cuvéotn, cai empha- 
sizing Tracav. 

13. 15. I edeito TWavTwr, ei Kai tpotepov, [H|TO viv avTixaBécOar THs wovns 
KaTarereLppevns eAmibos. 

7 and «ai sometimes get confused, and «ai would be quite idiomatic here. 

13. 17. I ef dta THs ys eis "AOnvas mredcat vopifoverr. 

Read mrevoew. So 54. 5 tapamdevowv. The aorist cannot have the 
future sense required. 

13. 23. 4 ov Suvatov Tovs adXois avnpépws KpNoapévous avTovs trap’ érépwv 
tuxelv Tote hitavOpwrias, adra tpdEavtas Seva wabeiv evyvwpova. 

Critics have changed dAXa variously (0v8é, «ai, etc.) in the interests of the 
Probably however it is not adda but evyv@pova that is wrong, 


Read 


sense. 
being one more example of the frequent confusion of ev- with a-. 
ayv@pova. 

Then follows (in the same construction) «ai mapa rovs tav “EXAnvev 
éOicpnovs ToaovTous avipas povevoaytas év Tais Tov Biov petaBorais éemuBoaaba 
Ta Kowa TavtTwv vourma. After «ai or after weraBorais insert uy, going with 
emi Boacbat. 

ib. 5 tis yap ‘EAAnvwv tors trapadovras éavToUs . . . aTapaiTHTov Timwpias 
ntiwxev, } Tis ArToOv TOU pev Wpuov Tov Edeov, THS SE MpoTreTeias THY evAdBeLay 
ET NKED ; 

This use of éyw is not Greek. 
suggest that something has been lost. 
Hrrov <év TisH> . 

13. 35. 4 paivera 
éxdoT@ TO €mLTiwov UTapEat. 

The clauses parallel to this afford further evidence, if any is needed, that 
the infinitive going with é« rod should have the same subject as ¢aiverac 
dixacos. umapfat therefore surprises 
us and we seem to need some expression meaning impose, inflict, appoint. 
Reiske’s irrodetFat and vrord£a: are not at all likely, nor is a plausible emenda- 
tion easy to find. We note also (Vogel) that in 14. 6. 3 vmrapyew occurs in the 
phrase éeyndicavto umrdpyxew mpootimov T@ x.T.r., though there it causes no 
difficulty. This suggests again that we should not alter the word but 


The word may be wrong, but I 
We might for instance read ris 
. EXYNKEDV ; 


~ / A \ A / 
. . Sinavos €x TOU TEpL_TTOTEpoY T@Y TPO avTOU Kat’ akiav 


TEPLTTOTEPOV THY Wpo avTov requires this. 
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supplement it. 
<Towjoat >? 
13. 45. I suppayoveas should, I think, be cvppaynoovcas. 


Did not Diodorus write xar’ akiav éxadotw To émitipiov brrapka 


13. 52.6 nets pev kata Oddatrav trodrepovvtes (so Dindorf for réuzrovtes) 
aoKxadect TodTiKois wadXov Kivduvevoper, tpets S€ TrodiTas EyeTE TOUS TEiCTOUS 
€v Tais vavoty. 

‘ardor | wovoy Dind.; f. excidit 7 cwpyacr’ Vogel. But what are cxady 
Possibly oxadeow, <Lov cwpaci > TroditiKois, wadXov Kivdvvevonuer, 


If od were lost, roAttars might be changed 


TONTLKG ? 
or oxageciv, ov > TroXiTats, pM. K. 
to TroNuTiKOLS. 

13. 57. 3 Kai Ties prev yeipas aOpoas <Tposnppévas > tepiepepoy ois 
cwpact, Ties b€ Kepadas K.T.r.? 

13. 72. 6 tore mpw@tov should be to ye (or To wev) mpw@tov. In 77. 2 the 
MSS. have rote for ro. 

13. 75. 1 of S€ thy ‘“Podov vicov xatoxobytes kai ’Indvoov cai Aivdor xai 
Kadperpov petwxicOncay eis iav rodev. 

The first «ai is foolish, like ‘ inhabitants of Sicily and Syracuse.’ Probably 
it stands for xat’, more easily corrupted because of «ai twice following, but 
often confused with it. «ata means at, in the parts of. The same mistake has 
been pointed out by Madvig (and Reiske) in 104. 8 émi thv ’Artixny Kai (xara) 
Cf. on 14. 116. 6 below. 


1b. g Stomrep Tivés aVT@Y ToAXOIs TrEpLTETOVTES TpavpacLW WS TETEAEUTNKOTES 


TroAXOUS TOTTOUS TrAEVCaS. 


UTo Tav cvyyevav trapedoOncay, rrws un TH TOU TANOOUs Opyn TrapadoBaau?. 

mrapedoOncav has been corrected to rapecwOnoav and mapedynpOneay under 
some misconception. It is certainly wrong and arises from an anticipation of 
mapado0aow. But in this not quite sufficiently recognized type of error (see 
my Notes on Xenophon and Others, p. 307) there is no need for the displaced 
word to resemble much or even at all the word which gets substituted for it. 
Resemblance is not the cause of the mistake. Here therefore some such word 
as amexpvpOncav may be conjectured. Another case of the same error, Bios and 
Biov, occurs in 14. I. 3. 

13. 78. 4 TO pév vautixov eOewper . . KatareAupévov, twefH Sé Tovs ayavas 
Hrmitev vrorevtrec Oat. 

Should it not be rovs dywviovpévous OF Tovs dy@vas TroLnoopevous ? 

13. 84. 5 Wore per OXyoY THs TodopKias yivouevns Toijcar Whdicpa 
.T.r- 

Read yevoyévns. The genitive depends upon per’ oArdyov: a little after the 
siege began. set’ OA’yov TovTwy occurs in Xen. Hell. 1. 1. 2, and I doubt whether 
Cobet was right in striking out rovrwy. Such a genitive is found in Herodotus 
and in post-classical writers. 

13. 85. 2 wariora pev cuppayxeiv avrois, ei 5é un ye, novxiay exe. 

Rather ei d€ un, novyiav ye exe. 

13. 88. 7 éxAcmrety should be éxAeizrev. 

13. 108. 2 dca px Kadas bro Tod Trupos edoxe SiePOapBa . 


Supplies were failing. 
. Teprexower. 
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cars| ‘ ravtredko@s Rhod., 6Xws Wurm, teréws Cobet.” xadros and ixavos 
get confused, and ‘cavds is clearly the word. 

13. I12. 4 tHv opyyv, which makes very poor sense with Bapéws éveyxeir, 
They 
thought that his anger and the vengeance he was likely to take for the treat- 
ment of her would unite them. Perhaps av should be added to elvae (ueyiorny 
<av> elvat). ) 


> ~ de 4 / , ” lal > ~ \ 
14. I. 3 €udhavy b€ TovTwy Tapadeiypata Nau Rave E-eot. Tois avayvovat Ta 


should be joined with voyifovtes, after which we may insert a «ai. 


Kata pepos THade THS BiBrov. 

Read éfeora, for 75¢ » BiBros is Book 14 now just beginning, as 2. 4 év 
tais 7po TauTns BiBrous shows. 

14. 2. 2 dua Tov hoBov nvayxakero pepe . . stdnpodv Owpaxa. 
dopey is the regular word for habitual wearing. 
14. 3. 3 THY TaXatav Katadotacw épacay diaveipacba. 
deity davaveovaGac Madvig for dvaveiuacOa, and so Vogel. Is not deity 
yipecoOas more likely, as nearer in form? 

14. 13. 8 nipov royov yeypaupévov ToduTEAas, bv ‘Crpaypatevcato Tpos 
Ta TANON. 

‘ diroripws vel émiperas Bezzel.’ 

14. 18. 7 The pév in 7oAXy pev Epis seems devoid of meaning. Canit have 


Probably rravteras, completely written out. 


arisen somehow from w7ré-yev-e in the line before ? 

ib. 8 év nyépas eixoar TéXOS EYE TO TELYOS . . . WOTE TH TOLYM TIS oyYU- 
poTntos mpooryevoyevns avdrwrov éx Bias vTap—as. 

tocyos is not used of a city wall or of a fortification. 
have been proposed. Probably rozq, referring to the natural steepness of the 


Tecyer and mrayes 


UToKpnuvos). 
Nine lines below MSS. vary between 


ground (18. 4. 0 yap Tomros . . 

14. 26. 1 BéAtiov cywy for éywr ? 
mapéyerOar and mapacyéecOar, 

14. 58. 2 After rovrwy 8 odryar pév Hoav Ttpinpers something seems 
missing. 

14.62, 2 See my Aristophanes and Others, p. 302, where I have suggested 
eis aptOwov for eto Beopevar. 

14. 65. 2 ovdels Hua mpoOvuws itropéver Tovs Kivduvous, Stay H vinn pwndev 
HTTOV H THS ATTN. 

Read pndév hrrov 7 <_Bapv > or <AvTnpov >. 

14. 70. 6 mply HAvov avateirar da THY YuxpoTnTa THY ex THS avpas TaV 
vdatwv ppixn xaTeiye TA TwmaTa. 

Was it not the water that chilled the air, not the air the water? After all, 
the water could not affect the men except by means of the air. Read then dva 
Thy ruxpoTnta thy ex TV VdaTwY THS avpas. 

14. IOI. I ai yap xara thy ‘Iradiav ‘EXAnvides trodes Ev TE Tais cuvOnKais 
elyov obtws iva K.T.X. 

Vogel after Reiske apparently thinks it enough to delete re, as having 
nothing that answers it. Surely it is not Greek to say that the states ottws 

NO. IV. VOL. IV. R 
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elyov in the agreement. Rather after woes mark something as lost, to which 
the re clause answers, and read elyev odtws it was provided. 

14. 107. 3 Should cvyywpicat be cvyxwpynoera: ? The infinitive cannot be 
right and the passive has been used twice before. 

14. 116. 6 rods pév ody PUAaKas EXaGor, yives 8 iepoi THs” Hpas tpepopevos 
cai Oewpnoavtes avaBaivovtas Kpavyny érro.our. 

. For xal Gewpycavtes Vogel conjectures ‘ xatavoncavtes vel aicBopeévor Tors,’ 
How did he fail to see that it should be xataOewprcavtes? Cf. 13. 75. 1 
above. 

15. 38. 4 TH €x TpiTov Mporwrou avadepouevny nryepoviay. 

Read eis tpitov mpoowmov, which dvadepopévny calls for. é€« and eis are 
notoriously liable to interchange. In79. 4 é€« @nS8aiwy aravrTay must apparently 
be a mistake for eis @nBaious or eis OnBas. 

15. 42. 2 padiot’ <dv> mroveicOa, or else trounce Oat. 

15. gl. 5 év amopia KabevoryKxe THs 8 aropias ovK éwaons Bovrevcacba 
Tpos GAKNY ETPETETO. 

amoptas after amopia is another case of a word repeated from the context 
and so substituted for the original word. Cf. 13. 75. 9 above. 
orepirretetas have been suggested here (rov d€ xarpod ov« ewvtos Reiske): perhaps 


évepyetas and 


it was axaipias. 

For notes on Books 16-18 see my Notes on Xenophon and Others pp. 312-317 
or Class. Rev. xx. 436-438. I have drawn special attention there to the 
frequency of the error, several times indicated above, by which a word is 
wrongly repeated or even anticipated from the context, so as to displace 
another. 

In the notes now published I suggest equally often that the insertion of a 
word will remove all difficulty. This remedy has perhaps not been used quite 
enough for errors in prose writers. 


H. RICHARDS. 
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SIGNOR FERRERO OR CAESAR? 


SIGNOR FERRERO has courteously replied to the article in the Classical 
Quarterly of July, 1909, in which I gave reasons for preferring Caesar’s First 
Commentary to his reconstruction. He thinks that I failed to seize his main 
point, which, he says, is represented by this question: Why did Caesar con- 
clude an alliance with Ariovistus in 59 B.c. and break it in the following year ?! 
Any one who may have read my article with care will have seen that I 
recognized that this point was capital. 

In my Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul? I conjectured that the Senate conferred 
upon Ariovistus the title of Friend of the Roman People ‘with the object 
of securing his neutrality in view of the threatened Helvetian invasion,’ and 
in the article to which Signor Ferrero replies I said that Caesar ‘ foresaw that 
when he went to Gaul he would have to deal both with the Helvetii and with 
Ariovistus ; and to dispose of two formidable hosts separately would be quite 
as much as he could manage.’* Signor Ferrero remarks that 


‘ L’explication parait d’abord satisfaisante; mais la lecture attentive des Com- 
mentaires nous prouve que ni les Helvétes ni Arioviste ne désiraient que de vivre en 
paix avec César (cf. B. G. 1, 13; 1, 44), et bien loin d’avoir songé a une alliance 
contre César, regardaient une guerre contre lui comme une chose presqu’ impos- 
sible. .. . Dans ces conditions, on ne comprend pas quel besoin i] avait d’empécher 
‘union de deux puissances, qui n’avaient jamais pensé a le combattre, ni unies ni 
séparées.’ 4 


The passages to which Signor Ferrero refers are speeches, which Caesar 
puts into the mouths of Divico, the Helvetian leader, and Ariovistus 
respectively, and in which the former declared that ‘if the Roman People 
would make peace with the Helvetii, they would go wherever Caesar fixed 
their abode,’ but warned him not to ‘suffer the place where they stood to 
derive its name from a Roman reverse and from the annihilation of a Roman 
army,’ and the latter, after telling Caesar that ‘unless he took his departure 
and withdrew his army from the neighbourhood, he should treat him not as 
a friend but as an enemy,’ and hinting that ‘ he could purchase the gratitude 
and friendship ’ of ‘many of the nobles and leading men of Rome’ ‘by killing 
him,’ ended by genially assuring him that if he ‘ withdrew and left him in 
undisturbed possession of Gaul, he would reward him handsomely.’ Signor 
Ferrero apparently now thinks that Caesar ought to have accepted these 
1C. Q., 1910, p. 28. 2 Ed. 1899, p. 21. 3 C.Q., 1909, p. 213. ‘C. Q., 1910, p. 28. 
R 2 
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assurances, although in the article which I criticized he maintained that Caesar 
ought to have adopted an ‘anti-German’ policy. I may remark in passing 
that I never suggested that the Helvetii and Ariovistus were likely to form 
an alliance against Caesar, but only that it was Caesar’s business to prevent 
Ariovistus from giving trouble. At all events the passages which Signor 
Ferrero quotes are hardly sufficient to refute my contention, that Caesar 
bestowed a title upon Ariovistus ‘ with the object of securing his neutrality in 
‘view of the threatened Helvetian invasion.’ But, says Signor Ferrero, Caesar, 
by making an alliance with Ariovistus, risked losing the support of the philo- 
Roman party in Gaul. Nothing, he adds, in the First Book .of the Com. 
mentartes is more striking than the weakness of that party; for the words 
of Diviciacus when he begged Caesar not to punish Dumnorix, as otherwise 
‘the result would be that the feeling of the whole country would turn against 
him’ (qua ex ve futurum uti totius Galliae animt a se auerterentur)' prove that 
‘le parti nationaliste représentait la presque totalité de la Gaule.. Why, asks 
Signor Ferrero, were the philo-Romans reduced to impotence ? 


‘L’alliance avec Arioviste est la seule explication possible; mais c’est une 
explication suffisante. En s’alliant avec l’ennemi national de la Gaule, Rome 
s'aliénait toutes les sympathies des Gaulois. La question de savoir pourquoi César 
a fait cette alliance est donc plus complexe et difficile que M. Holmes ne le suppose.’? 


I confess that Signor Ferrero seems to me to build too much upon the 
rhetorical phrase, toteus Galliae. Still I am willing to admit, for the sake of 
argument, that the philo-Roman party was temporarily weakened by the fact 
that a title had been bestowed upon Ariovistus.*. But what then? Caesar 
knew that he must run risks in order to solve a difficult political problem; 
and he solved it triumphantly. Signor Ferrero thinks that he ought to have 
rejected the overtures of Ariovistus, and resolutely embraced the cause of the 
pro-Helvetian party,—in other words, of the Nationalists. But the inevitable 
result would have been that he could only have got rid of Ariovistus, who, 
remember, according to Signor Ferrero, was only anxious to live on friendly 
terms with him: the Helvetii would have remained, and he would have been 
obliged to tolerate their permanent settlement in Gaul. Consider what that 
would have involved. Dumnorix was in league with the Helvetii, and in- 
tended to use them as instruments of his ambition.‘ Caesar would have been 
obliged either to look on helplessly at the development of their schemes, or to 
attack the Helvetii at some future and less propitious time. I cannot help 
thinking that he understood Gallo-Roman politics better than his critic. The 
radical difference between Signor Ferrero’s view and mine is this: he believes 
that both the Helvetii and Ariovistus ‘only desired to live in peace with 
Caesar,’ but that Caesar ought nevertheless to have joined with the Helvetil 
and the Nationalists in expelling Ariovistus from Gaul; I believe, as Caesar's 
Roman party wanted,—first expelled the Helvetii, 


and then Ariovistus. 
4 B.G., i, 18, § 9. 


' B. G., i, 20, § 4. 2C.Q. 1910, p. 29. 


* As I remarked in my former article (C. Q., 
1909, p. 211), Caesar did exactly what the philo- 
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narrative obliges me to do, that Caesar regarded the presence both of the 
Helvetii and of Ariovistus as dangerous to Roman interests. Is Signor Ferrero 
really prepared to maintain that Caesar would have served Rome and Gaul 
better if in 58 B.c. he had only expelled Ariovistus, and had permitted the 
Helvetii to remain? If he is, I can only admire his hardihood. If he is not, 
how can he help admitting that Caesar’s policy was right ? 

Signor Ferrero tells me that I have forgotten that Caesar was not 
authorized by the laws of his country to defend Roman prestige in Gaul 
according to his personal views ; that the right of declaring’ war belonged 
not to him, but to the Senate; that Ariovistus was a Friend of the Roman 
People; and that consequently the war which Caesar waged against him was 
illegal. 
relevancy. 
his sole motive for attacking Ariovistus was to recover the sympathies of the 


I have never denied any of these propositions; but I do deny their 
Granted that Caesar’s action was illegal; it does not follow that 
Gauls. If he was prepared to break the law in order to please the Gauls, why 
should it be deemed incredible that he was prepared to break it in order to do 
what Signor Ferrero himself insists ought to have been done, namely to rid 
Gaul and Rome of a dangerous enemy? Were not illegal and unconstitutional 
acts frequent in those revolutionary times? Did not Pompey show his 
contempt for legality in 52 B.c.?* Does Signor Ferrero maintain that Caesar 
consulted the Senate before he undertook the campaigns of 57 B.c. and the 
six years that followed? Did he not ‘defend Roman prestige in Gaul,’ and 
make war from first to last ‘according to his own personal views’ just as 
the Marquess Wellesley did in India ? 
Commentaries were intended ‘to justify . .. before the public the formally 
unconstitutional enterprise of Caesar in conquering a great country and 
constantly increasing his army for that object without instructions,’ and was 
not the enterprise three times justified in advance by the Senate by the 
appointment of thanksgiving services ? 

There is one fact which alone pulverizes Signor Ferrero’s reconstruction. 
If Caesar conferred titles upon Ariovistus, not, as I maintain, in order to 
secure his neutrality, but in order to obtain his. active co-operation against 
the Helvetii, why did he never avail himself of it? It was as much as he 
could do, unaided, to defeat the Helvetii: why, then, did he not call upon 
Ariovistus to join him? Obviously because he had never contemplated a 
proceeding which would have paralysed his policy. If he had accepted the 
assistance of Ariovistus against the Helvetii, it would have been impossible 
for him, however cynical he may have been, to turn round afterwards and 
expel Ariovistus from Gaul. And that was what he intended to do. 

Signor Ferrero attributes to Caesar a lack of foresight and a simplicity— 
nay, innocence—which are both ludicrous and incredible. He says that after 
the Helvetian war Caesar saw, for the first time, that if he rested satisfied with 


Has not Mommsen® insisted that the 


1 C. Q., 1910, p. 29. 2 Dion Cassius, xl, 56. 


3 Rom, Gesch., iii, 1859, p. 615 (Eng, trans., v, 1894, p. 499). 
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his victory, he would only have played the game of Ariovistus, forfeited the 
sympathies of the philo-Roman party, and destroyed Roman prestige; and 
that, as he had not yet thought of conquering Gaul, the result would have been 
a veritable disaster, to avoid which he was forced to turn against his own ally.! 
How does Signor Ferrero know that Caesar had not yet thought of conquering 
Gaul? Is it conceivable that he would not have foreseen that sooner or later 
he would have to deal with Ariovistus ? 

The rest of Signor Ferrero’s article relates only to points of detail; but 
I may as well dispose of them. Confessing that he does not know how or 
when the Helvetii proposed to drive Ariovistus into Germany, he goes on 
to say: 


‘Ce qui me semble le plus probable, c’est que le parti de Dumnorix cherchait 
a transporter cette population belliqueuse dans des territoires situés dans le nord-est 
de la Gaule, de l’établir dans ces territoires, pour pouvoir recruter un jour dans cette 
population une armée contre Arioviste.’? 


But is not this an afterthought? In the article which I criticized Signor 
Ferrero did not say that the Helvetii were marching towards the north-east 
of Gaul with the intention of settling there and at some future time attacking 
Ariovistus: he said, ‘the Helvetii had already [after their defeat] turned 
eastwards. The Helvetii therefore were marching towards the Rhine’; and 
he added that they marched ‘towards the country in which the army of 
Ariovistus was encamped??? The army of Ariovistus was not encamped in 
the north-east of Gaul, but in the plain of Alsace. To march from Geneva 
towards North-Eastern Gaul by way of the valley of the Saéne and Mont 
Beuvray would have been a sufficiently inexplicable proceeding ; but to march 
by the same route, with the intention of turning ‘eastwards’ ‘towards the 
Rhine’ and ‘towards the country in which the army of Ariovistus was en- 
camped’ would have been more Gilbertian still. Accordingly I made an 
objection, which Signor Ferrero quotes and endeavours to answer. ‘ Ario- 
vistus, I said, ‘was in the plain of Alsace. Let Signor Ferrero look at his 
map, and ask himself whether a movement more insane than a trek from 
Geneva to the neighbourhood of Lyons, across the Saéne, up the valley of the 
Saéne to the neighbourhood of Macon, then westward towards Toulon-sur- 
Arroux, then northward to the plateau of Langres, and then back again east- 
ward a hundred miles or more “towards the Rhine ’’—a trek in bullock-carts 
full of non-combatants, against a powerful host which there was no motive 
for attacking—was ever planned outside Bedlam.’* Appealing from his former 
to his present self, Signor Ferrero says : 


‘Il n'est point nécessaire de supposer que l’émigration des Helvétes allait, 
comme une aimee en formation complete, attaquer immédiatement Arioviste: elle 
allait occuper les territoires qu’on lui donnait, comme les Germains qu’Arioviste 
faisait venir d’outre Rhin, pour s’y tenir préte a fournir une armée. II n'est donc 


® J., p. 32. 3 The Greatness and Decline of Rome, ii, 345-6. 
* C. Q., 1909, p. 209. 


1 C. Q., 1910, p. 30. 
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non plus nécessaire de supposer que les Helvétes se dirigeaient vers l’endroit ou 
Arioviste campait.’ 

Very well; but how does he explain the startlingly devious character of the 
‘trek’? Read on. 

‘Quant a la route prise par les Helvétes, elle peut sembler “insane” a celui 

qui l’étudie sur une carte de l/Europe moderne. Evidemment ceux qui veulent 
aujourd’hui se rendre du territoire situé entre les Alpes et le Jura dans la France 
du nord-est n’ont pas besoin de passer par Macon, Autun, et Langres. Pourquoi 
les Helvétes ont-ils pris, il y a dix-neuf siécles, ce chemin? Parce qu’ils voulaient 
passer par le riche territoire des Eduens, qui étaient leurs amis et qui pouvaient leur 
donner des vivres.’! 
It appears, then, that although we must not believe Caesar when he says 
that the Helvetii forcibly took supplies from the Aedui, although Dumnorix’s 
popularity would be ‘ difficult to understand ’ if they had done any such thing,” 
the Aedui were ready and willing to give them supplies. But if so, why did 
the Helvetii move westward from the Saéne when ex hypothesi their goal was 
in North-Eastern Gaul? If they had pushed on up the valley of the Saéne, 
would they not still have been in Aeduan territory, and would not supplies 
have been still forthcoming? And since Signor Ferrero assures us that all the 
Nationalists in Gaul were their friends, why did they not draw their supplies 
from friends who were not remote from their alleged natural route? Why go 
a hundred miles out of the way to feed at the expense of the Aedui when the 
eastern and north-eastern tribes were available? No, Signor Ferrero, your 
explanation is a little too far-fetched. If Divico really planned that circuitous 
‘trek,’ a Bedlamite he must have been ! 

But, despite the stubborn fact that the Helvetii struck westward from 
the Sadne in the last stage of the march that preceded their defeat, Signor 
Ferrero contends that their goal could not have been the country of the 
Santoni, because 

‘Si les Helvétes allaient leur chemin avant la bataille, quand ils étaient talonnés 
par les Romains, il est au moins téméraire de supposer qu’ils se sont jetés a l’aven- 
ture, dans la Gaule, sur la premiére route qu’ils ont trouvée, quand ils avaient réussi 
a immobiliser l’ennemi pour trois jours et a le distancer de toute la marche qu’ils 
avaient pu accomplir en trois jours.’ 

I supposed no such thing : the Helvetii did not march at random. After their 
defeat they abandoned the hopeless enterprise of marching to Saintonge: 
they knew that Caesar could, as he did, overhaul them, and their prestige was 
shattered. From the direction which they took after their defeat Signor 
Ferrero formerly concluded that they were marching ‘towards the Rhine’ 
with the object of attacking Ariovistus; he is now forced to amend this 
conclusion and to say that they were marching towards North-Eastern Gaul : 
is the second inference more valuable than the first? And, once more, I ask, 
Conquest of Gaul, pp. 30, 199-200, why the 


Helvetii, in order to reach Saintonge, marched 
through Aeduan territory. 


1C.Q., 1910, p. 31. 
2 Ib., p. 33. 


*Jb., p. 32. I have explained in Caesar's 
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if Caesar had had any interest in deceiving his countrymen as to the place in 
which they originally intended to settle, would he have hit upon the country 
of the Santoni, the mention of which was not unlikely to excite suspicion? 
Would it not have served the purpose of a liar better to say that they 
intended to settle in the country of the Aedui ? 


Signor Ferrero complains that I have given two inconsistent explanations 
of the Helvetian emigration : 


‘Si César a attribué a l’€migration des Helvétes deux buts trés différents—la 
conquéte de la Gaule et l’émigration dans la Saintonge—c’est que les plans des 
Helvétes avaient changé aprés la mort d’Orgetorix. Telle est l’explication de la 
difficulté qu’il donne a p. 208. A la p. 207 il en avait déja donnée une autre, qui ne 
me semble pas s’accorder avec la seconde: c’est que l’émigration dans le Saintonge 
était une véritable invasion de la Gaule, et en avait tous les dangers. ‘‘ Unless 
we grant Signor Ferrero’s assumption that the proposed trek into Saintonge was 
harmless, his whole case breaks down.” Les deux explications, contradictoires 
entre elles, me semblent toutes les deux insoutenables.’ } 


Where is the contradiction? The emigration was an invasion of Gaul, and, 
as such, was justly regarded by Caesar as dangerous; but it did not imply the 
intention of founding a Gallic empire on the lines contemplated by Orgetorix. 
But, continues Signor Ferrero: 

‘César B. G. 1, 2 dit qu’ Orgetorix persuade les Helvétes perfacile esse . . . totius 
Galliae imperio potiri. Plus loin (chap. 5) il ajoute “ Post eius (Orgetorix) mortem 
nihilo minus Heluetii id quod constituerant facere conantur ut e finibus suis exeant.” 


César dit donc trés clairement le contraire de ce que M. Holmes affirme—c’est-a- 
dire que la mort d’Orgetorix n’avait rien changé aux plans des Helvétes.’? 


I beg Signor Ferrero’s pardon: Caesar merely says that ‘after his death 
the Helvetii in no way relaxed their efforts to carry out their intended 
emigration.’* Condemning the intrigues upon which Orgetorix had embarked 
to gratify his ambition, they had intended to put him to death; but he saved 
them the trouble by committing suicide. That, however, was no reason why 
they should abandon their intention of emigrating or of afterwards pursuing in 
conjunction with Dumnorix any plan which they may have formed for their 
own aggrandisement. Finally Signor Ferrero says: 


‘Quant a l’autre explication, il me semble que César lui-méme la refute. 
Si l’émigration dans la Saintonge avait été une entreprise aussi dangereuse pour 
‘empire romain que la conquéte de la Gaule entitre dont I’intention était attribuée 
aux Helvétes, pourquoi aurait-il justifié en définitive son mouvement offensif 
contre les Helvétes par la nécessité d’aider les Eduens, dont le territoire aurait 
cté pillé par les Helvétes (ce qui n’était pas, d’ailleurs, exact)? Pourquoi aurait-il 
eu recours a cette explication mensongére, quand il en avait une si bonne aux yeux 
des Romains ?’ 


Why will Signor Ferrero persist in attributing to me statements which I 
have never made? I never said that the emigration was as dangerous as the 


1 C. Q., 1910, p. 32. 2 Ib. > B. G., i, 5, § 1. * C. Q., 1910, pp. 32-3. 
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conquest of Gaul, which was planned by Orgetorix, for I do not know?: I 
said, in agreement with all other historians except Signor Ferrero, that it was 
dangerous; and Caesar justified his action, first, by emphasizing that fact, 
secondly by pointing to the ravages which the Helvetii had already com- 
mitted, and thirdly by stating that Dumnorix intended to seize sovereignty 
with their aid. 

On page 207 I quoted the passage in which Signor Ferrero says that 
Caesar endeavours to excuse his (alleged) inconsistency ‘by stating that .. . 
the ambassadors of the Aedui . . . came to his camp to ask for help... 
and that it was only then that he decided to attack the Helvetii before their 
arrival in Saintonge. In other words,’ says Signor Ferrero, ‘ he wishes us to 
believe that the idea of an offensive movement against the Helvetii occurred 
to him after he had . . . received the Aeduan envoys. But this is obviously 
a very far-fetched explanation.’ Signor Ferrero complains that I described 
this passage as ‘pure misrepresentation,’ and, ignoring the reason which I 
gave for doing so, invites me to read Caesar’s Ioth and 11th chapters once 
more :— 

‘Au X™e chapitre César dit, qu’ayant appris J’intention des Helvétes d’aller 
dans la Saintonge, il alla chercher son armée au dela des Alpes et qu’il revint avec 
elle dans la Province. Au chapitre XI il raconte qu'il fut, asa rentrée dans le Province, 
visité par les ambassadeurs des Eduens et d’autres peuples qui le priérent de les 
secourir contre les Helvétes. Et il ajoute: ‘‘ Ouibus rebus adductus (persuadé donc 
par les remonstrances des ambassadeurs) Caesay non expectandum stbi statuit dum, 
omnibus fortunis seciorum consumptis,in Santonos Heluetit peruenirent.” Le texte est si 
clair, que je ne concgois pas comment un historien aussi distingué que M. Holmes ait 


79 


pu m’accuser de “ misreprésentation.’’’ 


I have read the chapters very often, but, to please Signor Ferrero, I have 
read them again; and, as I am obliged to repeat that he was and is guilty 
of misrepresentation, I assure him that I used that word in no offensive sense. 
Misrepresentation may be due to carelessness, not to malice; and it was 
to carelessness that I attributed it,—the same carelessness that led Signor 
Ferrero to say that Caesar’s ‘ Aeduan cavalry were defeated with suspicious 
regularity in all the skirmishes and engagements during the march,’* the truth 
being that there is no evidence that during the march more than one cavalry 
skirmish or engagement took place. Signor Ferrero omits the most important 
sentences in B. G., i, 10,—‘ Caesar was informed that the Helvetii intended-to 

. make for the country of the Santoni. . . . He saw that if this happened, 
it would be very dangerous to the Province to have a warlike population, 
hostile to the Roman People, close to its rich and defenceless corn-fields. For 
these reasons he ... hastened to Italy by forced marches,’ etc. (Caesar 
nuntiatur Heluetiis esse in animo ... iter in Santonum fines facere.... Id st 


3 The Greatness and Decline of Rome, ii, 344. 
Cf. W. E. Heitland, The Roman Republic, 1909, 


§ 1153 
‘ Cf. B. G., i, 15 with i, 18, § ro. 


1 What I said was that ‘such a host could-not 
have settled anywhere in Gaul without conquest, 
and of course they intended to conquer all they 
could,’ C.Q., 1909, p. 208, n. 2. 

2C.Q., 1910, p. 33. 
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fieret, intellegebat magno cum periculo prouinciae futurum, ut homines bellicosos, 
popult Romani inimicos, locis patentibus maximeque frumentariis finittmos haberet. 
. in Italiam magnis itineritbus contendit). In other words, he 
decided to attack the Helvetii several weeks before the ambassadors of the 
Aedui asked him for help. 

Signor Ferrero continues : 


Ob eas causas .. 


‘M. Holmes me demandera probablement sur quoi je m’appuie pour affirmer 
que César a altéré la vérité, quand il nous a décrit les Eduens implorant son aide 
contre les Helvétes qui menagaient de omnes fortunas sociorvum consumere. Sur ce fait: 
que quelques chapitres plus loin (au XVII™*) César est obligé d’admettre que 
Dumnorix, le protecteur des Helvétes, était si populaire, qu’il tenait en échec tout 
le gouvernement et que celui qui toucherait a lui serait détesté par toute la Gaule. 
Il serait difficile de comprendre une telle popularité, si les Helvétes avaient mis la 
Gaule a fer et a feu, comme on le raconte dans le onziéme chapitre.’} 


Then does Signor Ferrero also deny the truth of B. G., i, 15, § 4, where 
Caesar tells us that while he was following the Helvetii through Aeduan 
territory ‘he thought it enough to prevent the enemy from looting, foraging, 
and ravaging the country’ (satis habebat in praesentia hostem rapinis pabulattonibus 
populationibusque prohibere) ? Does Signor Ferrero believe that a host numbering 
over three hundred thousand souls could have been prevented by their leader 
from attempting to plunder? In his eleventh chapter Caesar says nothing 
about ‘fire and sword’: he only says that the Helvetii ravaged (populabantur) 
According to Signor Ferrero, they had gone far out of their 
way to that territory for the sole purpose of procuring food, which the Aedui 
were willing to give them; but if they had plundered it (for aught we know, 
from philo-Romans), Dumnorix’s popularity would be incomprehensible! 
Yet it would seem that he managed somehow to retain his popularity with the 
unhappy people of North-Eastern Gaul, whose fertile lands, according to 
Signor Ferrero, he had promised to assign to them. 

Signor Ferrero concludes by affirming that he is the first commentator 
who has ever detected the (alleged) ‘ contradiction between the beginning of 
Caesar’s narrative and what follows’: 


Aeduan territory. 


a 


‘ Je crois avoir été le premier, aprés vingt siécles, 4 avertir cette contradiction ; 
M. Holmes lui-méme .. . ne s’en était pas apergu.’ 


No; nor has Camille Jullian, nor has Mr. Heitland, even after they had 
listened to Signor Ferrero’s warning. 
T. Rice HoLMEs. 


1 C. Q., 1910, p. 33. 
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SOPHOCLEA. 
III. 
ANTIGONE. 
351. immov oxpaterar audi Aopov Cuya. 


This (Schéne’s) must be the right reading, not fvyav, for the next line 
begins with a vowel, and by Headlam’s canon the final dactyl must be pure. 
Compare also 291: ovd’ vo Suy@ | Aodor dixaiws eixov. 


376. és Sarpoviov Tépas audivow 
/ ~ , \ , , 
TOdE TMS LOWS aVTLNOYNTw 


s&s ’ % aS) 9 , . 
THvd ovK elvat Traid’ ’Avtiyovny ; 


If we take rdS5e with répas there is no proper connexion of thought, for it 
is absurd to say: ‘I am in doubt about this supernatural event, how I am to 
deny that yonder is Antigone.’ If we put a colon after rode, we offend against 
the rhythm, and get a violent asyndeton; who believes that Sophocles would 
say: ‘I don’t know about the portent; how can I deny, etc.’? If we stop 
after dudivod, the rhythm may be better, but nothing else is. 

All required is to read : 


és Sapoviov Tépas apdivow, 
\ \ ~ ’ \ > , 
TO 5€ TAS EldwWS aYTLAOYnTw 


/ 5] > J aG®s > , o 
TnHvd’ ovK elvas Traid’ ’Avtuyovny ; 


The Chorus cannot make up their mind what to think about an event 
apparently supernatural (on the meaning of which see the paper of Professor 
Drachmann, translated in Class. Rev., Nov., 1909), but there is one thing that 
is plain; yonder is Antigone brought in prisoner. 

Cf. Phil. 863, where the Chorus first express doubt about what Neopto- 
lemus may wish to do, and continue 


4 , . A “« 
70 8’ addworpov éua ppovTid:, mai, 
/ e \ a / 
jovos o 47 PoBav KpaTiaTos. 


Here also AL read 700’. 
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474. Kal TOV éyKpatéoTaTov 
aidnpov omrov €x Tupos TEpLaKEAH 


Opavabévta Kai payévta wreict’ dv eicidocs. 


This passage has been discussed by Pahler, Die Léschung des Stahles bei 
den Alten, p. 17, and by Bliimner, Technologte, vol. iv., p. 348. Péahler thinks 
that the reference is to the process of hammering the heated steel; if the 
metal has been raised to too high a temperature, it is apt to fly in pieces under 
the hammer. To this Bliimner objects that we cannot expect such knowledge 
of technical detail in Sophocles. But there is no saying what he did not 
know, and I am inclined to echo the words of Psichari: ‘il faut surtout tenir 
compte de la vaste curiosité qui caractérise l’esprit de Sophocle.’ It is quite 
probable that he knew this, and yet I agree with Bliimner in rejecting the 
view of Pahler. For Sophocles always writes as a poet, not as a smith, and 
nobody who has any feeling for poetry can believe that he refers here to the 
shivering of steel except as a poet would refer to it, 


‘ Where the lord of fought fields 
Breaketh spear-shaft from spear,’ 


dvaxvaiopévns €v mpotereiots xadpaxos. It is the sword that shivers on the 
helmet that he is thinking of. 

But Bliimner proceeds to accuse Sophocles of ignorance; he thinks he 
means wrongly that steel becomes brittle through its treatment in the fire. 
As if Sophocles did not know what everybody knows, that heat softens steel, 
and what hardens it is the plunge in cold water! Already Homer knew that. 
Even if we fall back on the hammer theory, it is the hammering, not the 
heating, which gives the steel its temper. 

What, then, did the poet really mean? It is incredible to me that he can 
-have meant any but one thing, steel hardened by dipping after being over-heated in 
the fire. That such steel is brittle must have been known to every smith, 
probably to every soldier, in Athens. But Sophocles, with his allusive and 
elusive way of referring to things generally known, or for that matter to things 
hardly known save to professional men, has only spoken definitely of one half 
of the process, leaving the rest to be filled up. He might have said, had he 
been as prosaic as some people, omrov év tw mupi cal Badévra mepioKent ex Tov 
But he has turned the words about in his mind until they have got 
into a form which is logically incorrect, and which puzzles readers who are 
‘ unacquainted with what to his audience was perfectly familiar. 

Lucretius, of whom Munro ironically remarks that ‘among his poetical 
merits is not included that of leaving his reader to guess which of many possible 
meanings was the one he intended to convey,’ puts the fact very plainly 
(vi. 968) : 


Tupos. 


umor aquae porro ferrum condurat ab igni. 
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This ab 1gnt seems to me much the same as éx« zrupds, whether the meaning be 
after or from the fire. Munro says that in Lucretius it is after, in Sophocles I 
think it is from. The steel is taken out of the tire, and hardened by the dipping. 

To sum up, when the poet says ‘burnt hard from the fire’ it is a 
brachylogy for ‘hardened by being taken from the fire and plunged in water.’ 
A similar brachylogy is really existent in that other phrase, Ajax 650: 


Os Ta deiv’ ExapTépouy TOTE, 
Badn cidnpos as. 
For to say ‘as steel endures in the dipping’ is ridiculous, and yet tense and 
sense of éxaptépovy both demand that translation. Here also Sophocles puts 
briefly what might be more clearly expressed by writing éxaprépovy cropwbeis 
ws aldnpos ev TH Badn. 

Opavabévta and payévra appear to be gnomic aorists. The meaning 
cannot be ‘ you may see it after it has shivered,’ but ‘see it shiver.’ This use 
is not quite so rare in the participle as has been supposed; Goodwin (Moods 
and Tenses, § 30, note 5) only gives one instance from Thucydides, and one 
from Ant. 479, in the same sentence as that here under discussion, olda imrmous 
xataptubévtas. Another is Hesiod Opp. 267, mavra idwv Avos opOarpos Kai 
mavta vonoas, and in Thuc. ii. 60, 61, I believe that o yap yvovs xai un cadas 
d:daEas and o dvywy rov «ivduvov are gnomic also. 


599. vov yap €oyatas vTrep 
pitas érétrato aos év Oidirrov Sopois" 
Kat’ av viv howia Seay Tav 
VEepTépwv apa KOT, 
oyou 7’ avora Kat Ppevav ’Epivus. 
érérato seems to me right beyond all question; the defences set up for 
§ réraro may be ingenious, but alas! ingenuity is the mother of mischief; had 
Sophocles written comic opera, he might have cut down a light over a root 
with bloody knife or dust, but he was writing nothing of the sort. The only 
real objection to éréraro is the alleged asyndeton at car’ ad wv. But there is 
no asyndeton; ad is used by Homer over and over again as a connecting 
particle; take for a specimen Iliad xi. 104, 109, where twice in six lines ad is 
used for 8€ to answer pév; and Sophocles is full of all kinds of reminiscences 
of Homer. I wish, however, that I could get a better example from him 
himself than Ant. 229, but even there avd is used in a way not unlike this; and 
at 167 rovr’ adOis answers TovTo wév. Yet admit that avd could not be used as 
a connecting particle in tragedy; what then? Are asyndeta unknown? 
This would be a mere gnat to the asyndeton people swallow at 376. 

Then what can be said—or rather what has not been said—in defence of 
dua xovs? ‘* Cover’ forsooth is the meaning of aud, and so dust has to cover 
a light! Or the dust is that which Antigone scattered on the body, and so 
means a sort of funeral, and nothing is more natural and poetical than for a 
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funeral to cut down alight. This sort of thing reminds one of Harriet Smith's 
endeavour to guess a charade in Emma, chap. ix., ‘ Mermaids and sharks! 
Nonsense! My dear Harriet, what are you thinking of ?? Anything is better, 
it seems, than to allow a man to talk like a human being and say that what 
cuts is something with an edge to it. 

But as common sense is a feather in the balance against grammatical 
rules and parallel passages, here are two parallels from the same poet: Ajax 
1178, yévous atravtos pilav éEnunpévos, frag. 489, pilav xpitrrover Topas | ds 
nde Bowao’ adaralopévn | yuurn xarxéors hua Sperdvois. Evidently to Sophocles 
pifav away was a familiar phrase; let someone produce ¢dos auav from him or 
from anyone else. It is plain as daylight that what dud has here to govern is 
not ddos, but pifay. And it is equally plain that what cuts, nor can the verb 
here mean anything else, must be something that can cut. You can say that 
the defeat of Austerlitz cut Pitt to the heart; Austerlitz may be compared toa 
dagger, well and good; you cannot say that the star of Napoleon or his grey 
overcoat cut Pitt to the heart, unless you want to get yourself laughed at. So 
a poet might say that the madness of Antigone or the death of Polynices cut 
down the last hope, but in no speech of mortal man, not even of an Irishman, 
could he say that the dust cast on the one by the other cut down a root ora 
light or a mermaid or anything else. And the MSS. do not even say that, 
nor anything like it, but only ‘the dust of the lower gods.’ 

Jebb in his first edition called xomis a ‘ certain correction,’ but afterwards 
became doubtful about it. The Schneidewin-Nauck-Bruhn edition says it 
cannot be right in a tragic chorus, because it only means a ‘zum Hauen 
verwandte Schlacht- und Kiichenmesser und ein von Barbaren getragener 
Sabel.’ But frag. 808: 


opyn yépovrTos ware warOaxn KorTris, 


makes it clear that Sophocles used the word in a general way for a ‘ cutter’ of 
any kind. It is as appropriate as dpéravov. Jebb finds a difficulty in the 
‘want of unison with Aoyou 7’ dvoa nal dpevor épivis.’ If these words be an 
explanation of either xoris or «dvs, Sophocles is so bad a poet that it were 
waste of time to linger over him. But if tre means ‘and,’ I think that Oed. 
Col. 371 shews the ‘want of unison’ to be no objection at all; Ismene then 
says that her brothers have quarrelled é« Oeod tov xnddurnpiov dpevos. So here 
the last hope is destroyed by the gods and by the rash heart of Antigone (Aoyouv 
by the way must here be ‘ reason,’ not ‘ speech ’). 

Yet as the words stand, it does look at first sight as if re—xal meant 
‘both—and.’ I have sometimes thought it would be better if we had Oedv r 
veptépwv. Not only would the connection be plainer, but also we shall be rid 
of what has always seemed to me a curious piece of versification. I have 
printed the lines as given by the MSS., and that is the only possible arrange 
ment; Schmidt’s makes Sophocles end a strophe with an iambic tetrameter 
catalectic, which might be all very well in Aristophanes, but in tragedy !—one 
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might as well insert such a line in an ode of Shelley’s.!. But then @ea@v rav at 
the end of a line is to me disagreeable, though of course a foreigner can scarcely 
venture to judge on such a question, and Oeay tay veptépwyv comes in 749, and 
rov ends 409. And re coming between Oey and veprépwy would so easily be 
corrupted. 

However that may be, on the general meaning of the passage I would 
fight to the last drop of my ink. On the one view the greatest of Athenian 
poets is guilty of saying that ‘the light which shone on the last root of the 
house of Oedipus is cut down by blood-stained dust and madness of heart,’ on 
the other he says that ‘the root on which the light shone is cut down by the 
knife of God and madness of heart.’ Vtri creditis, Quirites ? 


750. KP. raurnv trot’ ovx éo 8’ ws ett C@oav yapeis. 


Al. #8’ obdv Oaveirat nai Oavodo’ ore? Tiva. 


The contrast between ravrnv and #ée is quite grotesque. Jebb’s objection 
to 7 & ovv is that ‘that phrase is properly used with the imperative, and has a 
defiant or scornful tone.’ Precisely; is not Haemon defiant and scornful 
here? And the sense is just the same as would be given by the imperative, 
‘well then, let her die.’ #5¢ would only be satisfactory after tavrny if it 
meant here. 


797. TaY peyddwy mupedpos év apyais. 


Considering this notorious line in itself (luckily there is no need to prove 
it corrupt) I should say the best correction would be wap yépas «pyaiov. This 
certainly gives exactly the meaning wanted, and the letters are almost the 
same, especially when we reflect that L has py originally for dp in rapedpos. 

But if this be right, it follows that a syllable is missing from the cor- 
responding words d@avdtwy pvkimos ovdeis. It is easy to suggest éor’ before 
ovdeis, and if it now seems sacrilegious to touch a syllable of this ode (as seem 
it must), yet if éor’ had been there from the beginning it would have seemed 
equal sacrilege to turn it out. There is nothing unlyrical about éorviv, see e.g. 
0. T. 503, 1339, O. C. 694, 1556, etc. 

Either the traditional metre of the line, or that which I now advocate, is 
possible; both types are alike to be found in the Chorus beginning at 944. In 
either case I feel convinced that the verses from wd 6’ évapyns to apyais or 
ipxaiov are Ionic (a possibility hinted by Schréder). For the diiambus at the 
start cf. Aesch. Scpt. 707. In an ode on this subject of Love it is almost 


certain that there will be some Ionic versification. 


955- CevxOn 8’ aEvyonXos mais o Apvavtos 
"Hdwvav Bacirevs, xepropioss 
opyais, €x Atovv’cou 


1 The same monstrosity has been imported into E/. 1420, 1440. 
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TeTpwoer KaTapapKToOS ev Serpe. 
\ , \ , 
ovUTw Tas pavias Se_vov aTroaTater 
> , / ~ , 
avO@npov Te pévos. Kel vos €Téyv@ paviats 


/ ‘ \ , , 
Wavwv Tov Oeov év KEepTomiots yAMooas. 


I print these lines as divided by the MSS., not in Schmidt’s pestilential 
rearrangement, which ruins them. How anybody can suppose them to be 
anything but pure Ionic (as they are rightly called in the Schneidewin-Nauck 
edition) passes my comprehension; consider too the appropriateness of Ionic 
to the subject, remembering the riot of Ionics which revels in the Bacchae. 

The language is tinged with medical colouring, and failure to observe this 
has led to strange alterations of the text and serious mistakes in interpretation. 

ofvyoXos does not mean ‘ swift to wrath’ here whatever it does in Solon 
13, 26, yiryverac oFvyoXos, and even in Solon how could Zeus ‘ become swift to 
wrath’? He either zs such or becomes hot-tempered. 
there speaking of the gods not being in a hurry to punish the wicked, and may 
have used yiyverac somewhat incorrectly. But, in the best Greek, compounds 
of o€¥s very seldom mean ‘ quick,’ and most of the words so translated will not 
bear much inspection. Thus o€v@upos is ‘hot-tempered,’ but as a hot temper 
can in English be called ‘ quick,’ and as indeed it comes to the same thing, the 
equivocation is easy. It is obvious for instance that ofv@uynGeica in Aristoph. 
Wasps 501 has nothing to do with ‘ swiftness,’ and no more has o€v@upjs at 
Eur. Andr. 689. And here anyhow o€vyondos is carefully chosen to give the 
medical flavour of which Sophocles is so fond; yor» is the cause of anger, but 
not only that; it is also the cause for madness, and the madness of Lycurgus 
is here the important point ; what has his temper to do with it? But the 
first half of the compound is medical too. $@:vorwpou 8 7 o€eta (xorn), says 
Galen (vol. xvii. A, p. 31), and ofvs is perpetually used of fevers. We learn 
from Aristotle de Partibus IV. ii. 6 that in the opinion of Anaxagoras yoXn was 
the cause tav oféwy voonuatwy, and Sophocles must have known Anaxagoras. 
At Phil. 808 the attack ofeia govta wal tayet’ amépyerar ‘comes on acutely 
(not quickly) and goes off quickly.’ (At Ant. 1238 duovmy ofetav éxBaddee pony 
has also been mistranslated ; ¢vov@v makes it obvious that ofetav pony signifies 
‘sharp spurts of blood’; Haemon had driven the sword into his lungs and 
consequently gasped out blood from his mouth at every pant of his breath. 
Jebb’s ‘swift stream of the oozing blood’ is really quite absurd. Compare 
Aesch. Ag. 1389 where axaé. makes it plain that the poet is thinking of 
a breath charged with fine drops of blood.) 

ofvyoXos then here may have seemed to the more ignorant among the 
audience to mean nothing but ‘hot-tempered,’ but for anyone capable of 
understanding the delicacies of language it suggested a fevered state and 
madness. To translate it is impossible. 

Then drocrdte. in medical language does not mean ‘flows away’ or 
‘passes off’; it means simply ‘drip.’ Hippocrates, vol. i., p. 167, uses the 
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word in a sadly undignified context, puetrnp év rovréocw arocralwr 
orxeOpiov, and see other references in Stephanus under dzootdfm and 
aTooTakis. 

Again av@npov is often used in various senses by the medical writers. 
Galen (vol. xvii. A, p. 329), commenting on Hippocrates, says: iravOnpov &é 
héyer TO Upatpov Kal wTrépvOpov, KaBaTrep Kai avOnpa mricpata Kadeitar Ta 
épv0pa Kai bpaipa Kai mpocwrrov avOnpov Kai épvOnya brrépvOpov onpaiver x.7.r. 
Hippocrates, vol. 1., p. 602, érrucev adpwoea, apyopévn Sé avOnpa. 

But it would be a great mistake to press the language of Sophocles unduly. 
Lest any unpoetical soul should argue that the particular kind of madness 
which is attended by foaming at the mouth is epilepsy, that epilepsy is éep7 
vovoos and Lycurgus was afflicted with madness from a god, that aroorales 
avOnpov pévos refers to the dripping of froth in this disease (Hipp. vol. i., 
pp. 585, 600; Galen, vol. xvii. B, p. 544), that the case of Lycurgus was 
connected with the Bacchic worship, and epilepsy comes of over-indulgence in 
wine (Galen, vol. i., p. 661), and so on, I will observe that the medical theory 
ascribed epilepsy not to yor» but to préyya (Hipp. vol. i. p. 595), and 
consequently the epithet ofvyoXos will not suit the diagnosis. No, the poet 
allows his language to be coloured with medical terms, but he writes with the 
vagueness proper to poetry in such a case. 

The meaning of amoorafes however is of great importance in its bearing 
upon the interpretation of the passage. If it only means ‘ drip,’ then the view 
that. the ofrw clause refers to the gradual recovery of Lycurgus is wrong. 
And there are two other grave objections to that view. First, the historic 
present; it is notorious that this is never used by Pindar, and it is hardly used 
by Sophocles in lyrical passages; there is something about it which is alien 
to the lyrical spirit, unless in very exceptional contexts, such as Phil. 728. 
Secondly, the xetvos of the next clause. 
reflexion—‘so terrible is madness’—xetvos is correct. If the ovrw clause 
referred already to Lycurgus, xetvos would be inexplicable. Those therefore 
are right who take the words to mean: ‘so dread is the frothing violence of 
madness.’ 

But the misinterpretation of these lines draws another mistake in its train. 
fevyn cannot mean ‘was tamed’; when and where does this verb mean 
anything of the sort? The notion that there is any difference of sense required 
here because of the simple fevy6n after the compound xarefevyOn in 946 is 
merely due to ignorance of the poetical figure by which a simple word may 
echo its compound. I confine myself here to giving the following illustrations 
from the single play of Philoctetes, omitting any cases when any reasonable 
difference in meaning might be suggested; 329. éfep@ porss 8’ épa, 663. 
The 
opposite device is also common enough, e.g. Ph. 216, Bod—mpoBod, 1241. 
xwovoei—emrixwrAUVowDV. 

NO. IV. VOL. IV. 
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I print these lines as divided by the MSS., not in Schmidt’s pestilential 
rearrangement, which ruins them. How anybody can suppose them to be 
anything but pure Ionic (as they are rightly called in the Schneidewin-Nauck 
edition) passes my comprehension; consider too the appropriateness of Ionic 
to the subject, remembering the riot of Ionics which revels in the Bacchae. 

The language is tinged with medical colouring, and failure to observe this 
has led to strange alterations of the text and serious mistakes in interpretation. 

ofvyoros does not mean ‘ swift to wrath’ here whatever it does in Solon 
13, 26, yiryveras oFvyoXos, and even in Solon how could Zeus ‘ become swift to 
wrath’? He either is such or becomes hot-tempered. Yet certainly Solon is 
there speaking of the gods not being in a hurry to punish the wicked, and may 
have used yiyveras somewhat incorrectly. But, in the best Greek, compounds 
of o€vs very seldom mean ‘ quick,’ and most of the words so translated will not 
bear much inspection. Thus o€v@vpos is ‘hot-tempered,’ but as a hot temper 
can in English be called ‘ quick,’ and as indeed it comes to the same thing, the 
equivocation is easy. It is obvious for instance that o&v@vunGetca in Aristoph. 
Wasps 501 has nothing to do with ‘ swiftness,’ and no more has ofv@upijs at 
Eur. Andr. 689. And here anyhow o€vyondos is carefully chosen to give the 
medical flavour of which Sophocles is so fond ; yor» is the cause of anger, but 
not only that; it is also the cause for madness, and the madness of Lycurgus 
is here the important point ; what has his temper to do with it? But the 
first half of the compound is medical too. $@:voTwpov & 7 o€eta (yor), says 
Galen (vol. xvii. A, p. 31), and ofvs is perpetually used of fevers. We learn 
from Aristotle de Partibus IV. ii. 6 that in the opinion of Anaxagoras yoX was 
the cause trav oféwy voonudtwy, and Sophocles must have known Anaxagoras. 
At Phil. 808 the attack ofeia go:ta wal rayet’ amépyetas ‘comes on acutely 
(not quickly) and goes off quickly.’ (At Ant. 1238 gducvmy ofetav éxBarree pony 
has also been mistranslated ; gvo.@v makes it obvious that ofeZay pony signifies 
‘sharp spurts of blood’; Haemon had driven the sword into his lungs and 
consequently gasped out blood from his mouth at every pant of his breath. 
Jebb’s ‘swift stream of the oozing blood’ is really quite absurd. Compare 
Aesch. Ag. 1389 where Waxd& makes it plain that the poet is thinking of 
a breath charged with fine drops of blood.) 

éEvyoXos then here may have seemed to the more ignorant among the 
audience to mean nothing but ‘hot-tempered,’ but for anyone capable of 
understanding the delicacies of language it suggested a fevered state and 
madness. To translate it is impossible. 

Then dmoordfe: in medical language does not mean ‘flows away’ oF 
‘passes off’; it means simply ‘drip.’ Hippocrates, vol. i., p. 167, uses the 
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word in a sadly undignified context, puetrnp év tovténow arocrdtov 
oreOprov, and see other references in Stephanus under dzocrtdtw and 
aTroaTakus. 

Again av@npov is often used in various senses by the medical writers. 
Galen (vol. xvii. A, p. 329), commenting on Hippocrates, says: imavOnpov &é 
héyer TO Upatpov Kal UrépvOpov, KaBaTep Kai avOnpa mrvicuata Kadeirar Ta 
épv0pa nai thaipa Kai mpdcwrov avOnpov Kai épvOnua itrépvOpov anpaiver x.7.r. 
Hippocrates, vol. i., p. 602, érrucev adpwoea, apyopuévn Sé avOnpa. 

But it would be a great mistake to press the language of Sophocles unduly. 
Lest any unpoetical soul should argue that the particular kind of madness 
which is attended by foaming at the mouth is epilepsy, that epilepsy is (ep) 
vovoos and Lycurgus was afflicted with madness from a god, that droorafe 
avOnpov pévos refers to the dripping of froth in this disease (Hipp. vol. i., 
pp. 585, 600; Galen, vol. xvii. B, p. 544), that the case of Lycurgus was 
connected with the Bacchic worship, and epilepsy comes of over-indulgence in 
wine (Galen, vol. i., p. 661), and so on, I will observe that the medical theory 
ascribed epilepsy not to yor but to PrAéyywa (Hipp. vol. i., p. 595), and 
consequently the epithet o&vyoros will not suit the diagnosis. No, the poet 
allows his language to be coloured with medical terms, but he writes with the 
vagueness proper to poetry in such a case. 

The meaning of arocrafe: however is of great importance in its bearing 
upon the interpretation of the passage. If it only means ‘ drip,’ then the view 
that. the orm clause refers to the gradual recovery of Lycurgus is wrong. 
And there are two other grave objections to that view. First, the historic 
present; it is notorious that this is never used by Pindar, and it is hardly used 
by Sophocles in lyrical passages; there is something about it which is alien 
to the lyrical spirit, unless in very exceptional contexts, such as Phil. 728. 
Secondly, the xeivos of the next clause. If the oitw clause is a general 
reflexion—‘ so terrible is madness’—x«eivos is correct. If the oitw clause 
referred already to Lycurgus, xeivos would be inexplicable. Those therefore 
are right who take the words to mean: ‘so dread ts the frothing violence of 
madness.’ 

But the misinterpretation of these lines draws another mistake in its train. 
fevy8n cannot mean ‘was tamed’; when and where does this verb mean 
anything of the sort? The notion that there is any difference of sense required 
here because of the simple fevx@n after the compound xarefevyOn in 946 is 
merely due to ignorance of the poetical figure by which a simple word may 
echo its compound. I confine myself here to giving the following illustrations 
from the single play of Philoctetes, omitting any cases when any reasonable 
difference in meaning might be suggested; 329. é¢fepm pordis 8’ épa, 663. 
eicopav—ideiv, QII. éxAuTav—ATwY, 1382. KaTacyvver—aicyuwvoro. The 
opposite device is also common enough, e.g. Ph. 216, Bod—mpoBod, 1241. 
KwUCEL—ETriKwWAVT WY. 
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966. mapa d€ Kvaveav treraryer Sudvpas ados 
axtal Boorropia 75° o @pnxav — ~— — 
Laruvdnocos, iv’ ayxitrors “Apns 
diacoiar Piveidais 
eldev apatov EXKos K.T.r. 


xvavewv MSS. corr. Wieseler. meXayewv MSS. corr. Jebb. The difficulties 
of the strophe are scarcely cleared up yet, nor perhaps is it possible to do 
much unless light shine upon us from Egypt. That a word is lost, that the 
hiatus after Boozropia: is incredible, that both 48’ and dyxiaodus “Apne fail to 
correspond to the antistrophe, all this is obvious. But there are even more 
difficulties involved. 

What is the construction of Kuvavedy mreXayer dudvpas addos? Two genitives 
depending on one noun are common enough. but I believe, speaking under 
correction, that in all such instances the genitive, which is more intimately 
connected with the governing noun, is not itself qualified by an adjective, 
though the /ess intimately connected may be so qualified. Thus at Ajax 616 
we have épya yepow peyioras apetas. Here épya xepoiv is equivalent to a 
compound, upon which compound again depends peyioras aperas. But could 
we Say €pya xpatepoiy yepoiv apetas? I think it will be admitted that sucha 
phrase is, to say the least, very strange, or at any rate that it could only be 
explained as meaning ‘deeds of valour of mighty arms,’ which would be 
altogether different. The nearest exception that I know is Ant. 929, Tw 
avTav avépwv avtai Wuyxns purai, but there trav avta@y really agrees 1 sense with 
pirat, and is irrationally attracted into the genitive. Substitute peyadov 
avéwwv yuyns pirat, and you at once see that it is impossible. 

But if this be so, Kuvavedv aredayer Sidvpas ados is no longer permissible. 
For if Kvaveav depend on the compound phrase weAdyeu ados, then dcdvpas 
cannot be added to ados. If we fall back upon making Kvaveav depend on 
andos alone (as in ‘deeds of valour of arms’) we get a perfectly intolerable 
expression. Nor can we make d:dvyas ddos depend on Kvavedy redayer, which 
would be equally intolerable. 

Then too it is pretty plain from the Scholia that iva once stood ina 
different place, for the scholiast bids us take it with d«rai. Is not Blaydes 
right in proposing to read w’ for 8’? especially if we adopt Jebb’s «Anfera 
after @pynxav, which has always looked to me much the best supplement. 

Moreover it strikes me as altogether unlike Sophocles to construct a 
sentence in such a manner as ‘and by the waters of the Blue Rocks is the 
Thracian Salmydessus, where Ares saw the sons of Phineus blinded.’ Why in 
the world should he have expressed in such a contorted way a plain statement? 
Simple he is not in many things, but this does not look like his handicraft to 
me at any rate. 
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mapa dé Kvaveay reraye: didvpas 8’ ados 
axtais Bootropiais, iv’ 6 Opnxav KrAnberat 
Larpvdnoaos, "Apns ayximonis «.7.r. 


Or maybe axtad Boozopias, which will account better for the corruption. The 
other changes involved are all of a familiar kind enough; words do get 
transposed in all sorts of ways. 


1039. tadw 8’ éxeivov ovyi puree, 

ovd’ et GéXova’ oi Znvos aierol Bopav 
pépew viv apmravovtes és Acos Opovous. 

ovd’ «« A, ov dy L. The editors seem to feel no difficulty about «pvere 
ovd e OéXovor, and yet is it not very strange? Of course a future in the 
apodosis may answer e with a present indicative, and we should not see 
anything strange in such a sentence as: ‘I will not go, even if you now wish 
it,’ but no poet could say: ‘you shall not bury him, even if the vultures are 
now willing to rend him, etc.’ It is too absurdly feeble. Clearly we want such 
a protasis as ovd’ Hv OéXwow, and that is what the reading of L points to. 

It may be suggested that we should regard OéXover dépew as in a sort of 
way equal to a future. Thus ov uy cannot take a present subjunctive, and yet 
Xenophon can say ov pH cor Svvwvtar avtréxyew (Hiero. xi. 15) apparently 
because it is somehow equal to ov un co avOé~ovow. To my own feeling 
however OéXover hépey does not seem capable of bearing the strain. The 
whole question is perhaps largely one of poetical taste; but that the difficulty 
really exists may be seen from Jebb’s translation: ‘no, though the eagles 
of Zeus should bear.’ 


1232. mTvcas Tpocwmrw Kovoev avtectrav, Eihous 
Ener Surdovs KvwdovTas. 


It has become fashionable of late to insist upon Haemon’s spitting in his 
father’s face. Without objecting to that conduct in itself, one may yet doubt 
whether Sophocles meant us so to understand the words. ‘ Spitting in his face 
and answering nothing’ does look to me a quite ridiculous expression both in 
the Greek and in the English. Could a more frigid anticlimax be devised ? 
And in the second place the psychology appears to be wrong. He who spits 
in the face of another expresses utter contempt, he shews by it that he does not 
consider his opponent as a man who deserves to be treated as an equal or one 
from whom any reprisals may be expected. Nor does he follow it up by an 
attempt to kill him in a moment of passion. The furious anger which shakes 
Haemon would never vent itself in that way. Such passion as makes a man 
draw his sword upon his father does not stop to think, not for a second, and 
spitting is the expression of a comparatively reflective state of mind. The 
mood of absolute contempt could not be at once succeeded by this flaming 
outburst. A man might draw his sword first and then think better of it and 
$ 2 
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subside into contempt, as does Achilles in his quarrel with Agamemnon, but 
not the other way about. Never has any poet shown himself a greater master 
of psychology than has Sophocles in his presentation of Haemon, and it is hard 
to believe that he could have ended it with such a blunder. 

Nor does the previous line countenance this translation. Haemon ‘ glares 
at him with wild eyes.” Is this the description of a man about to spit? Try 
the experiment for yourself; glare at an enemy coming in through the door, 
and you will find that your lips (or at any rate your teeth) are at once pressed 
tight together, so that spitting is the last thing possible. Or again imagine 
yourself proposing to treat him in that undignified matter, and your eyes will 
assume a calm and amused expression at once. 

I confess also that I am not satisfied that wpoowrw could have the 
meaning required ; the datives alleged as parallels are not so strong. 

So though the scholiast’s note on the passage as a whole is ridiculous, I 
yet think he was right in saying that wtvcas is here metaphorical. 

The words aire yoAwOeis in 1235, if they have any bearing on the question 
at all, favour the scholiast. They shew that Haemon was ashamed and 
remorseful for a sudden gust of fury. 


1320. eyo, bap’ Erupov. iw TpoctroXot. 


This line ought to correspond to 1342, of which the right reading is 
almost certainly 
Tpos TWOTEpov Low, TA KALOW* TuVTa yap. 


The simplest way of making it do so is to read tw tw. The first ¢w will 
be a monosyllable, and will lengthen the preceding short syllable. See 
Munro’s Criticisms and Eluctdations of Catullus, p. 136, and Phil. 759. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 
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EMENDATIONS OF CLAUDIAN. 


SINCE the appearance of Th. Birt’s monumental edition of Claudian in 
1892, followed in the next year by the Teubner one of Julius Koch, but little 
has been done for the text of a poet who for more reasons than one deserves 
something better than neglect. And I shall be glad if the publication of the 
ensuing notes draws the attention of scholars to the work that has yet to be 
done. The majority of my corrections were made some sixteen years ago; but 
only two have seen the light, and these merely in passing mention, Laus Serenae 
86 sqq. in my review of the two editions, Classical Review IX p. 167 0, and 
Panegyricus dictus Probtno et Olybrio cons. 48 sqq in my note on Lucan VII 
755 (1896). 


Panegyricus dictus Probino et Olybrio consultbus 48 sqq. 


praeceps illa manus fluuios superabat Hiberos 

aurea dona uomens s? guts tellure reuulsa 

sollicitis fodiens mzrvatur collibus aurum 50 
quantum stagna Tagi rudibus stillantia uenis 

effluxere decus, quanto pretiosa metalli 

Hermi ripa micat, quantas per Lydia culta 

despumat rutilas diues Pactolus harenas. 


49 st qus LWFEB, quis P sic add. P!, sec quis Claverii vetus, sic guid T, 
sed quis Vossianus et Leidensis apud Jeepium, quantum corr. Leid. idem. 50 sollicitus 
W, mtretuy Clauerii optimus, vimatur Isengr. mg. prob. Scaligero. 


Such, according to Birt, is the tradition of this passage, which is admittedly 
corrupt. The suggestions hitherto made for its correction—si guid Scaliger, 
sicut Mommsen—do not touch the real difficulty ; which is that Claudian, who 
is comparing the liberality of Probus to the streams of alluvial gold which 
enrich men without an effort of their own, is made suddenly to compare it to 
the gold which is wearily mined from out the mountains which imbed it. 
What business then, with any of the above conjectures, has ‘ sollicitis fodiens 
collibus’ between ‘pracceps manus’ ‘ fluuwios superabat Hiberos’ ‘aurea dona 
uomens’ and ‘stagna Tagi’ ‘Hermi vipa’ ‘despumat Pactolus’? This difficulty 
is but increased by the proposal of Ritschl to insert a line and to read ‘ uomens 
<quorum non aequet aceruos | semper inexhaustos> si quis tellure reuulsa | 
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s.f. miratur collibus aurum.’ It is not removed by Birt’s (sic wix—aurum) 
(tale uix est aurum quod fossor (siue fodiens) in metallis plenis sollicitudinis 
miratur) even if we grant that ‘sic uix’ can be fairly thus construed. | 
propose quae uix. Quae utx became quix by the slipping of the copyist’s eye 
from the first u to the second; of this stage we have a trace in P’s reading 
quis. Thes of si, sed, sic appears to be a dittography from ‘uomens.’ With 
this change (uzx ‘with difficulty’ is of course to be taken with ‘ reuulsa’ and 
‘ fodiens’) and with miretur the sentence is intelligible ; but it may be doubted 
whether its words are Claudian’s. Not only is aurum superfluous after aurea, 
but, what is more important, Claudian appears to have studiously avoided 
repetitions in the sequel ‘ uenis—decus’ ‘ metalli’ ‘rutilas harenas.’ There 
is another difficulty. Elsewhere in this passage Claudian in magnifying the 
bounty of Probus uses particular examples; here only is the reference general. 
And as if to heighten the incongruity the gold-miner in general appears between 
the rivers of Spain ‘ fluuios—Hiberos’ and a river of the same peninsula, the 
Tagus. Késtlin must have felt the difficulty to make him conjecture ‘ Delma- 
tacts’ for ‘ sollicitts,’ to which there is the obvious objection that the proper 
name should not be fetched from Dalmatia if it can be found in Spain. If we 
compare Laus Serenae (carm. min. 30) 74 sqq. ‘ Cantaber Oceanus uicino litore 
gemmas | expuit; effossis nec pallidus Astur oberrat | montibus: oblatum sacris 
natalibus aurum | uulgo uena womit’ we can hardly doubt that it is A stur. 
The corruption was easy. ‘Astur’ was written ‘ astri,’ just as in Catullus iv 27 
castor was written castrii, and ‘aurum’ for ‘astrum’ was an obvious emenda- 
tion. Fodere does not require an object, as the lexicons will show. 


In Rufinum I 149 sqq. 
nec me latuere fluentes 


arboribus suci funestarumque potestas 150 
herbarum. quidquid letali gramine pollens 

Caucasus et Scythicae uernant in gramina rupes, 

quas legit Medea ferox et callida Circe. 


The excellent Ambrosianus (XV century) has geymine in 151 and this 
Birt accepts. But gvamine, the reading of the rest, is supported by eg. 
Prop. II 1 53 ‘seu mihi Circaeo p.reundum est gramine’; and er is often 
substituted for an overwritten va. In 152 gramina seems to be due to the 
‘Excerpta,’ the rest having gramine. The tradition is clearly corrupt; and 
Birt conjectures toxica, Heinsius carmina. But the word wanted appears to 
be crimina (i.e. ueneficia), cf. ‘funestarum’ ‘letali.’ I see no ground for 
suspecting I5I. 


In Rufinum II 488 sqq. 


qui iusto plus esse loquax arcanaque sueuit 
prodere, piscosas fertur wicturus in undas 
ut nimiam pensent aeterna silentia uocem. 
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In the metamorphosis of the guilty in the world below the ‘ uolgator 
arcani’ becomes an éAAowW ixOvs. But this transformation is neither expressed 
nor suggested by wicturus which is worse than superfluous. Birt, whose 
infelicity in verbal emendation we shall have further occasion to notice, 
proposed taciturnus when he ought to have proposed taciturus. To this 
participle it may possibly be objected that it does not of itself show that the 
chatterer becomes a fish while it does anticipate the aeterna silentia of the next 
line. Naturus, which is said however not to occur in extant literature, ‘ to 
join the swimming creatures’ (natantes, as in Verg. G. 3. 541, Columella X. 203), 
would meet this objection. 


In Eutropium I 49 sqq. 


fecundum corporis zgnem 
sedibus exhaurit geminis unoque sub ictu 
eripit officium patris nomenque mariti. 


ignem is manifestly corrupt. But the old correction inguen is inadmissible 
if only for the reason that corpus itself is used in the same sense. We should 
write imbrem. The two words are confused in Lucr. 1. 784 sq., Catullus 
Ixii. 7 and elsewhere. For fecundum imbrem we have an exact parallel in 
mracdoyovw pabayweryye Nonnus xxv. 416 in a precisely similar con- 
nexion. 


In Eutropium II 229 sqq. 


sic fata repente 
in diram se uertit auem rostroque recuruo 
turpis et infernis tenebris obscurior alas 
auspicium ueteri sedit ferale sepulcro. 


The Vulgate reading is tnfernas, on which Koch observes ‘infernis ex solo 
A recepi; neque enim intellegeretur qua lege alae ipsae infernae dicerentur, 
requiritque etiam tenebris suum epitheton.’ There is more weight in his first 
argument than in his second. If the -ts of the excellent Ambrosianus is not 
a mere assimilation to the following ablative, it can be used to provide us 
with an epithet for alas which the balance of the verse shows us ought to 
have one. Accusatives in -és are not uncommon in Claudian; instances may 
be gathered from the readings of the MSS reported by Birt praef. pp. ccviii sq. 
And an original in for mis would be readily corrupted to infernis. We see from 
Rapt. I 101 sq. ‘ tertia supremae patior dispendia sortis | informesque plagas’ 
that this epithet is suitable to the infernal world, with which Bellona is here 
connected whatever reading we adopt (cf. supra 144 sq. ‘ quid dudum inflare 
moraris | Tartaream, Bellona, tubam ?’). 
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Epithalam. Honorit 52 sqq. 


hunc neque candentes audent uestire pruinae 
hunc uenti pulsare timent, hunc laedere nimbi 
luxuriae uenerique uacat. 


Birt and Koch both assign weight to the order in the Homeric parallel 
Od. VI. 43 sqq. ovr’ dvéuoict Tiwdooerar ovTE Trot’ SuBpw | Severai, ovTE yuo 
érvimitvatat’ adda par aiOpn | wértata: avéderos, as supporting the latter's 
transposition of vv. 52, 53. But if a poet cannot vary from his predecessor to 
the extent of mentioning snow (after all, the most noticeable feature of high 
mountains) before he mentions winds and rain-clouds, I do not know what he 
is to be allowed to do. It is more astonishing that they should both also note 
and disregard Claudian’s employment of neque; ‘deest praeterquam in neque 
enim et in correlatione sed ita ut semper in primo membro ponatur,’ Birt 
index s.u. It is clear that the second ‘hunc’ has been engendered by the first, 
H* having been written for N°, and that we should read 


nec uenti pulsare; timent hunc laedere nimbi. 


De Bello Gothico 151 sqq. 


hic celer effecit bruma ne longior aetas 
esset hiems rerum, primis sed mensibus aestas 
temperiem caelo pariter bel/oque referret. 


Stilicho is compared to the great men of old who have dispersed the clouds 
of the winter of Rome’s ‘discontent’: but bello is meaningless as Birt has seen, 
though his regno is both unlikely and unsuitable. Latio (Koch) is better. But 
the true correction appears to be patriae which, written patrie, fell out after 
pariter. Compare the thought in Horace carm. IV 5. 5 sqq. ‘lucem reddc tuae, 
dux bone, patriae ; | instar ucris enim uoltus ubi tuus | adfulsit populo, gratior 
it dies | et soles melius nitent.’ Bello then is a stupid scribe’s insertion from 
the context ; bcllum occurs in 150. 


Carm, min. Xxvi. II sqq. 


alto colle minor, planis erectior aruis 
conspicuo cliuus molliter orbe tumet 

ardentis fecundus aquae ; quacumque cauernas 
perforat, offenso truditur igne latex, 

spirat putre solum conclusaque subter anhelo 15 
pumice rimosas perforat unda uias. 


In this description of the hot spring Aponus the repeated perforat of v. 16 
is intolerable, as Crusius (personat) Buecheler (permeat) and Koch, who prints 
perfodit, have secn. But we should read perfurit and compare Kapi. 
I. 173 sqq. ‘Siue quod obicibus discurrens uentus opertis | offenso (v. 13) 
rimos.: furit per saxa meatu | dum scrutatur iter libertatemque reposcens | 
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putria multiuagis populatur flatibus antra’ with its striking correspondences of 
diction. The construction is that of Statius Theb. IV 387 sqq. ‘ aut tumidum 
Gangen aut claustra nouissima Rubrae | Tethyos Eoasque domos flagrante 
triumpho | perfuris. 


Carm, min, xxx. (Laus Serenae) 86 sqq. 


nec tua mortalis meruit cunabula nutrix. 
ubera prima dabant gremio redolente Napaeae 
ternaque ¢e nudis innectens Gratia membris 
adflauit docuitque loqui. 


innecteis as a‘passive or middle participle is devoid of authority and 
For the sense we require either tnnexa 
(nexa) or a reflexive pronoun after the verb. With adflawit again no te Is 
needed. For it is a feature of Claudian’s style to omit the object after a verb 
when it can be readily supplied, as Birt has shown Praef. p. ccxxv § 10; while 
on the other hand he is very fond of the reflexive turn, even where other writers 
would have preferred a passive ib. p. ccxxil V § 3. Eutrop. I 293 ‘Cadmus 
se uertit in anguem’ is a notable example. I would therefore read with the 
change of a single letter ‘ se nudis innectens’ and take se in the reciprocal sense 
expressed by wictssim in carm. min. xxv (xxxi) 8 sq. ‘triplexque wictsstm | nexa 


without any parallel in Claudian. 


sub ingenti requiescit Gratza quercu.’ 


Carm. min, XxXxvi. 5, 6. 


non illum constrinxit hiems, non Sirius axis, 
aetatis spatium non tenuauit edax. 


This is from one of the septet of poems on the crystallus cut aqua inerat. 
For axis, which most MSS offer, the Vatican has ardens, which, as Koch says, 
appears to have come from Rufin. I 241; otherwise Sirius ardor with a 
semicolon at hiems might have been conjectured. Axis is equally hard to 
understand and to account for; but with it too Sivius must be an adjective 
and the punctuation the same as before. Birt, whom Koch follows, reads auxtt 
for it; but auxit cannot be put for ‘thawed.’ I can think of nothing suitable 
nearer than hausit ‘ swallowed,’ 1.e. ‘dried up.’ 


Carin. min. xvi. 


Non semper clipei metuendum gentibus orbem 

dilecto studiosa parens fabricabat Achilli 

Lemnia nec semper‘supplex ardentis adibat 

antra dei, nato galeam factura comantem, 

sed placidos etiam cinctus et mitia pacis 5 
ornamenta dabat bello quibus ille peracto 
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conspicuus reges inter fulgeret Achiuos. 

ipsa manu chlamydes ostro texebat et auro, 

frenaque quae uolucrem Xanthum Baliumque decerent 
aequore quaesitis onerabat sedula gemmis. 


In 4 Heinsius with reason changed factura to pactura. For Thetis did not 
make any helmet for her son; what she could and did make for him is set 
forth in 8-10. But it is useless to expel factura if fabricabat is allowed to 
remain; for, if Thetis did not make the helmet, still less did she ‘ manv- 
facture’ the Shield. What she did do was to get the Shield made with all haste. 
This could be expressed by properabat. For this sense we may cite Hor. 
Epod. xii. 21 sqq. ‘ muricibus Tyriis iteratae uellera lanae | cui properabantur ? 
tibi nempe, | ne foret aequalis inter conuiua, magis quem | diligeret mulier sua 
quam te.’ I should explain the corruption thus: pro, written compendiously, 
fell out before perabat, which was then read as parabat and changed to a word 
that would scan. This is not the only place in this collection where the 
corrector has been at work. 


Rapt. Proserp. II. 359 sq. 


impexamque senex uelauit harundine frontem 
portitor et uacuos egit cum carmine remos. 


Claudian is describing the effects of a golden age of peace and righteous- 
ness. One of these is that the ferryman of the dead has no passengers to 
convey. The Raptus is rather a foolish epic; but we may doubt if its author 
would have been so inept as to picture Charon spending his holiday in rowing 
his empty boat about ; for egit remos=remigauit. There is another difficulty. 
If this is the meaning, egit should have been a present in order to contrast 
properly with welautt (aorist). Both these difficulties are removed by Birt’s 
sedat, which however is exposed to other objections and in particular is too far 
‘from the MSS. I would suggest legit, in the sense of ‘ gathered up.’ That 
legere could be applied to vemi is shown by Aen. V. 209 ‘ fractosque legunt in 
gurgite remos.’ The phrase legere uela may have suggested its employment 
here. 

J. P. PosTGATE. 
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POESEOS SAECVLI SEXTI FRAGMENTA QVATTVOR. 


OVATTVOR haec poematia, quae et Baehrensii et Riesii oculos uidentur 
effugisse, neque inter Monumenta Germaniae Historica locum inueniunt, exhibet 
codex Bodleianus 38 (8). Primi poematis uersus 1-4 exstant etiam in cod. Brit. 
Mus., Reg. 15 A vii (M): cf. Baehrens PL M v. p. 348: in cod. Luneburgenst 
(L) quem Wernsdorfius PLM vi. p. 235 adhibuit: in cod. Bibl. Cathedr. 
Patauinae, de quo uide Fontanini, Hist. Lit. Agutl. p. 49, Tomasini 576. 
Patau. p. 8: et in editione Maximiani quae Germanica dicitur. Porro vv. 1-8 in 
cod. Vossiano (V) apud Wernsdorfium P L M lL.c., 1-g in codice meo, Sneydtanae 
olim Collectionis, saec. xiii (O), leguntur. 

Poemata iii-iv intra annos 534-536 fuisse scripta ex eo apparet quod iil. 17, 
iv. 10 Theodahatus appellatur, Gothorum ille rex et Amalasunthae in imperio 
consors. Insulam de qua loquitur poeta coicio insulam Martam esse in lacu 
Tarquiniensi sitam : de qua alio loco fusius disseram. 

Perpauca in textu correxi: ex quibus nonnulla monente Postgatio. 


i 
Praemia tot formae numeret quis uoce secunda, 
quaeue potest laudes dicere musa tuas ? 
Quamuis normalis intendam promere uoces, 
deficiunt uerba: pectus anhelat amans. 
Esse Paris uellem : Helenae quid fama teneris 5 
in pretio? poterit cedere nuda Venus. 
Cum similes caro crines religantur in auro, 
uincuntur meritis flaua metalla tuis. 
Lilia blanda micant grato distincta nitore 
utque ebenus pulcro ebore mixta nitet. 
Regnat in ore decus quod tincxit rubor alumnus 
ut cedant labiis uicta roseta tuis. 
Lactea colla tibi fulgent quasi lilia multa, 
tuernantur meritis membra decora tuis.t+ 
Quisne parum tumidas tdelecto uentre papillas 
non tractet manibus, poma fecunda, suis? 


Io 


I5 
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Quam castigatus plano sub pectore uenter, 
quantum et quale latus, quam iuvenile femur ! 
Inguina pulcra latent magnae sub imagine formae : 
his nequeo testis inscius esse quidem. 20 


1. Praemia om. M. foré M. num. M: numeres ed. Germ. numerat V. secunda 0: 
fecunda 8: facunda V, fort. recte cf. 16: fatenda ed. Germ. sonora M: sonora ul 
canora Posigate, coll. Lygdam, iv. 69. 2. quodque ed. Germ. quaeque M. 3. quamuis 
om. M: normal’ (=normalis) O: uotiuas 8: nociuas M: nociuas ed. Germ. inten- 
dam 6: om. M: intendat O: intendere ed. Germ. promere O8 M: dicere ed. Germ. 
(an uolebat ducere?). destituunt ed. Germ. hanela (anhela M) meum M ed. Germ, 


a, . . 2 . . 
am ns 8. 5. Essem uelle Paris 8! corr. marg. B*: quid Postgate: quia O: qua 39. 


6. pretio O 8? mary. praemio 8': gremio B* marg. cf. Bachvens PL M. v, lxxvu. 81-86. 
cedere scvipsi: tedare B: te dare O. 7. cum similes Postgate : consimiles O: dum 
similes auro 8. g. micans O. districta O. 10. pulchra 9. 14. uernantur tusitate 
pro uernant fpositum. 15. deiecta (uel reiecta) ueste Postgate coll. Catull. 66. 81. 
16. tractae 8 facunda B. 17,18=Ou. Am. 1 5. 21 sq. ut adnotauit Postgate. 1g. latet p 
magna .. . forma £. 


il 
Lux oculis, lux blanda, meis lux mentibus apta : 
sic se fert clarum Lucifer ante diem. 
Me Veneris retines constrictum blanda catenis: 


tdum sub perdiderist+ tunc ego liber ero. 
Non aliter Leander gelidis remeabat in undis, 


wi 


tinter quem dubiot uincere fecit amor. 
Haud secus Adchilles arsit Briseide flaua : 
idem uictus erat cognitor ipse sul. 
Sic Phoebi quondam cruciauit pectora Daphne, 
incenditque animum—plusque negando magis. 10 
Hos aliter sors ista cremat: plus denique feruet 
quem tu respicies: corpora grata trahis. 
Nunc anulus cuperem fieri dilectus in auro, 
ut manibus teneris tu mea membra regas. 
Obsequio facili semper tibi uinctus haberer 15 
circlo dum religo corpus idemque tuum. 
Si nostram in ceris cupias mutare figuram, 
applicitum labris oscula blanda dabis. 


2. se fert: Postgate: refert @. 4. per subdideris 8? marg. 5. remeabat in undis: 
remeauit ad undas Manilius 5. 610 ubi re(g)nauit ad undas(is) codd. 6. fort. inter 
aquam dubium: iter quem dubium Postgate. coll. (Ou.) Her. 18. 52. 7. bersaide 


flamm,s B81: cory. B?: marg. 8. sui cum ras. ex suis B. 9g. Phebum 8. pectore. 
8 dacnes B? marg. to. incenditque 6? marg. inciditque 81. animo 8. (Jntellegas 


Ss 
incenditque animum, eoque plus incendit quo magis negat.) 12. repicies 8 (s sscr §°). 
corpore 8. rapta Postgate. 13. Postgate confevt Ou. Am. II 15. 1. ‘am iunctus?’ 
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placitum f? marg. Interpretaberis ‘(circulum) applicitum labris blande osculaberis ’ 
ut sit constvuctio ad sensum. oscula blanda dabis: cf. Maximianus i. 14. 


Postvate. 16. cirdodum (?) relego 8. circulo {? marg. 17. inceris B. 18. ad 


ill 
Quisquis ad excelsi tendis fastigia montis, 
et uarium miraris opus, dum singula lustras 
aspice deuictas ullo sine funere gentes : 
non opus est conferre manus, caecoque furore 
casibus incertis dubiam committere uitam : 5 
cedunt arma loco: pugnant pro milite rupes: 
turriti scopuli atque adiectae molibus arces 
undarumque minae praeruptaeque undique ripae 
et tremulum quo pergis iter pendente ruina 
promittunt certam per tot discrimina uitam. IO 
stat muris innixa domus, compendia paruum 
distendunt spatium : recubans de culmine tuta 
prospicit et placido fruitur custodia lecto. 
nec munisse locum satis est: iuuat eminus arcem 
conspicere, et blando uocat intra moenia uultu. 15 
quae tibi pro tali soluantur munere uota, 
Theodade potens, cuius sapientia mundo 
prospiciens, castris nec tprominus essett in istis, 
artem naturae permiscuit, utile pulchro? 
magna quidem uirtus, bello prosternere gentes ; 20 
sed melius nec bella pati, cum laude quietis. 
et titulo pietatis erit tot credere demptos, 
quot populos tua castra regunt, instante ruina. 23 


1. adexcelsi B. cf. P. L. Aeuw. Kar. Diimmler ii. ~. 425. v: 1b. p. 659. xiii: 
Fortunatus, Leo, i. 2.1. 3. gentes 6? marg. gressus 6. 12. recub@ns 61: recubant £? 
marg. tutam 6', cuncta f* marg. 13. concordia 8? marg. 14. minuisse PB. 15. 


uultu 8 marg. luctu 61. 17. Theoda depotens f. 18. quominus fh? marg. neu 
quo minor Postgate. 22. titulum pietatis erit 81: titulo pietas aderit 6? marg. 


iv 
Quod micat ornatum pulcro munimine saxum 
hoc quondam nullis utile rebus erat. 
Hic tantum pelagi uolucres residere solebant, 
cum freta turbatis aestuarentur aquis. 
Nunc seruant noua castra uiros; licet horrida bella 5 
stent circum, hoc septus uertice tutus eris. 
Saxa, lacus, rupes, pontes, pugnacula, turres, 
tot species uitae quot loca mortis habent. 
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Viderat hunc scopulum lustrans sua litora solers 
Theodadus atque aridi squalida terga soli. 
* Aspera, nulla potens producere germina, tellus, 
at melius,’ dixit, ‘ condita ferre potes.’ 
Caeduntur scopuli, decorantur culmina muri, 
fitque decus subito, nuper id horror erat. 
Nunc uarios fructus diuersaque pignera seruat 
diues ab ingrato cespite facta magis. 
Resque uiles nimium pretii modo reddita <tanti > 
quantum tuta salus grataque uita ualet. 
At tibi dent superi tranquillae tempora uitae 
per quem nos scopuli duraque saxa iuuant. 
Ipsaque, si posset, grates natura referret, 
quae quas non genuit laeta ministrat opes. 
Quis tam diuerso concludens atria cultu 
miscuit urbanis ruris amoena locis ? 
Inter tecta domus syluas miramur et undas, 
atque uno fruimur tempore cuncta simul. 
Hic gelidi fcntes, hic dulces arboris umbrae, 
hic uideas toto quidquid in orbe placet. 
Impendet uitreis sublimis platanus undis, 
aspectoque suo gurgite sylua tremit. 
Dumque niger patula contexitur arbore lucus 
frigida torpentes adiuuat umbra lacus. 
Aestibus in mediis uiridi sub fronde canora 
uernat auis, resonant atria, tecta, nemus. 
Et quae sola nimis poterant diuisa placere 
amplius haec duplo mixta decore nitent. 


Titulus De Saxo Vario Decore Ornato B. vv. 2-36 scr. vec. m. B. 6. erit 


cbore ribor fécunda ex poematio i. 30. suas PB. 33. uiridis (sic) B. 36. mersus 
imo marg. priovss fol. vepetstus. 


H. W. GaARROD. 
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RESTORATIONS AND EMENDATIONS IN LIVY I-V 


DuRInNG the last twelvemonth we have been engaged in finally preparing for 
press the first volume (I.-V.) of our text of Livy in the Bibliotheca Classica 
Oxoniensis, and we now desire to submit beforehand to the judgement of 
scholars some of the chief alterations in the current text that we have been led 
to adopt. It will be seen that some proportion of them consist of little more 
than a defence of the MS tradition ; and where we have proposed changes of 
our own, we have, we believe, rigorously confined ourselves not merely to such 





*) suggestions as can be readily reconciled with the reading of at least one good 
manuscript, but to such as provide in each case a tenable explanation of the 
origin of all the variants in all the MSS that we have consulted. In several 
difficult places we have become persuaded that corruption has arisen through 
slight and accountable dislocations of order, and in a still larger number from 

# the incorporation of marginal or interlinear glosses not differing in character 
from those which still appear in great numbers in all the MSS of the gth to 
the 12th centuries, but which have not forced their way into the text. A 
typical example will be found in our note on V. 2. 8. 

| We have been at work upon the text of Livy since Igor, and the long 

a delay has been due to the two necessities which we realized more and more 

fully as our study continued. The first was that of verifying for ourselves the 
3. 66. erit 8 observations of previous collators ; for all the critical apparatus to this decade 
gate : seruant in existence is honeycombed with misstatements based ultimately either upon 
™ — the silence of imperfect collations made by some other person than the 
og is particular editor who quotes them, or upon actual errors of collation, especi- 


ally in the two codices M! and P, which have been regarded as the pillars of 
GARROD. the text. 

The second desideratum was to bring to bear upon the text throughout 
the evidence of MSS hitherto unknown or only partially examined; the codices 
Oxoniensis? (early r1th century), and Agenensis*® (13th century) in the first 
category; and in the second the Harleianus‘ (roth century), Floriacensis 
(gth century), Einsiedlensis (an important fragment of the roth or 11th 

1 On the different hands in this MS, and the 3 On this MS, see Walters, Class. Review 
importance of the distinction, see Conway, Camb. November, 1904, p. 392. 
Philol, Soc. Proceedings, November, 1902. 4 On this MS, see Walters, Camb. Philol. Soc. 


* On this MS, see Walters, Class. Quart., July, Proceedings, November, 1goz. 
1908, p. 210. 
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century), and finally, we must add, the Leidensis' (of the 11th or 12th), 
These we cite regularly in what follows. In Books VI.-X. we shall quote 
regularly also the readings of the Thuaneus and Dominicanus (both roth 
century). 

We offer our hearty thanks to Professor Skutsch of Breslau, who with his 
accustomed generosity has found time to read this article in proof, and to 
make valuable corrections and additions. The latter are marked by his 
initials (F. S.). 

We are not less grateful to the Editor of the Classical Quarterly for the 
very careful comments he made upon our article in manuscript, which have 
removed more than one error and have everywhere given us occasion for 
strengthening the evidence we had to offer. 


BOOK 1 
Se Pi BS 
Inde institutum mansit, donec Pinarium genus fuit, ne extist sollem.- 
ntum uescerentur. 
This is the vulgate and the reading of M, while PF UE have extis 
solemnibus and OH DRL have extts eo sollemnium. 
should naturally infer that the Pinariil were excluded from all annual sacrifices; 


From M’s reading we 


this would seem a disproportionate penalty for having once come late. 
P’s reading is obviously an alteration made (probably in the 8th or gth century) 
to get grammatical agreement with extis. O’s reading suggests what the sense 
requires extis eorum sollemnium ; ¢o is better accounted for as the remains 


of ecorum than by other means. For sollemnia as a noun cf. v. I. 4. 


I. 8. 5. 
Deinde ne uana urbis magnitudo esset adicitendae multitudinis causa 
. asylum aperit. 

We restore adiciendae from all the MSS, which makes as good, if not 
better, sense than allictendae which Ascensius first put into the text, and in 
which recent editors of the decade, except M. Miiller (1902), have with Madvig 
followed him. The additional evidence that we have obtained from MSS not 
hitherto consulted and our verification of the rest fully justify the restoration 
of adiciendae by Seeley, who is followed by the editors of the Thesaurus, from 
whose parallel citations of this numerical use may be mentioned especially 
I. 36.7; 10. 8. 3; 38. 1. 6, and Verg. Aen. ro. 182. 


I. 14. 9. 

Ita multiplici terrore perculsi Fidenates, prius paene quam Romulus 
gquique tcum eo utst erantft circumagerent frenis equos, terga uertunt. 
(Romulus with the cavalry had gone off in pretended flight and drawn the 
Fidenates into an ambush.) 


1 On this MS, see J. F. Dobson, Class. Quart., rg10, p. 38. 
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There is an extraordinary but largely uniform muddle in the MSS: 
OEHU give the sentence as above: P has quique cum eo quisierant: 
F has guig. cum eo equts terant: M, as usual, combines the variants, quig. cum 
co quig. cum equis abterant ust erant, and so L (but with wist for M’s ust). The 
absence of meaning in the vulgate warrants us in another attempt to heal the 
passage. We offer quique auehi cum eo uisi evant. After quique, aueht cut down 
to auet might easily have dropped out, especially if the scribe’s attention 
was taken up with some muddle after cum; a sloping g with a short tail is 
often like an a; e.g. in the margin of A at iv. 3. 7 appears aug: which is really 
quq: (for quogue)'; and for a similar reason ut and gui are often confused. 
Aueht is, of course, the regular word for ‘riding rapidly away’ (e.g. 9. 4. 1; 
9.27. I1; 27. 18. 3 cttato equo ex proelio auectus). 


I, 24. 8. 

Si prior defexit publico consilio dolo malo, tum fille dies Iuppitert 
populum R. sic ferito, etc. 

So the MSS, but M? has changed tlle to illo and erased dies iup. 

Crévier inserted tu after tum; Weissenborn read illo die Diespiter. We 
gladly accept Prof. Skutsch’s restoration of tum ille Diespiter p. R. sic ferito. 

[‘Jile must certainly not be disturbed ; clle Iuppiter is the standing com- 
bination, e.g. Plaut. Amph. 461, Curc. 27, Most. 398, Pseud. 923; Cic. Cat. II] 
§§ 22 and 29; Verg. Aen. 779 (tlle . . . superi regnator Olympi). Livy has 
either used tlle Diespitey as a Vocative (which seems to me far from impossible) ; 
or ferito is 3rd pers. I cannot believe that the regular phrase tlle Iuppiter should 
have got into the text by a mere accident.’—F. S.] 


I, 25. 10. 

qui ect procul aberat. 

We feel that nec procul is improbable and gladly accept Professor Post- 
gate’s* nec ipse procul; ipe is a constant cause of trouble, and even the pse (of 
ipse in full) might have got lost before pro with a tall 7, which® is very like / (i.e. 
the old s). 


i. 27. 2. 

(After the story of the Horatii and Curiatii.) Nec diu pax Albana 
mansit : inuidia uolgi quod tribus militibus fortuna publica commissa fuertt 
uanum ingenium dictatoris corrupit. 

So the MSS; but Madvig (with R? and according to Zingerle the codex 
Magliabecchianus—whatever that may be) has fuerat. The subj. fuwertt needs 
no defence, and for the tense cf. guod-dederit in VII. 4. 4. and Conway’s ed. of 
Book II., Appendix II. 


1 So at 29. 33. 6 in Cod. Venet. 364 aut is *So [ hiv: misrovd vy for s in the name 
written in such a way that it might easily be Gyslarx in my article C.Q., Ap., 1910, p. 92.— 
read as que. C. F. W. C. F. W. 

? As we do his pura tollito in I. 24. 5. 


NO. IV. VOL. IV. T 
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i 38 82. 

ut fetialis hastam ferratam aut sanguineam praeustam ad fines 
eorum ferret. 

We accept Madvig’s change of order to praeustam sanguineam, but there 
is no need for more violent changes. Compare, with Frigell, I. 14. 7 densa 
obsita uirgulta, i.e. ‘close-grown bush.’ So this is ‘tip-burnt-bloody’: it is of 
course parallel to the fiery cross of the Highlands. [‘ The blood is equally 
necessary whether the spear is iron-pointed or only hardened in the fire. 
See Dio Cass. 71. 33; Amm. Marc. 1g. 2. 6.’.—F. S.] 


b. 37. I. 

uentoque iuuante accensa ligna et pleraque fin ratibus impacta 
sublicist cum haererent pontem incendunt. 

So the MSS and editors. Read with Gronow et pleraque ratibus impacta 
sublicisque; for it was a pontoon-bridge of the Sabines that the Romans 
attacked by throwing in a quantity of blazing faggots, which floated down 
until they were caught by the boats and the piles to which the boats were 
moored. The 0 (=que) might easily be lost before the C of cum. For 
the Interwoven order see Conway, Class. Rev., 1g00, p. 357 or Livy II. (Pitt 
Press), p. I5I. 


bo @2. 7. 

Anci liberi iam tum cumt comprensts scelerts mintistris utt 
utuere regem et tantas esse opes Serui nuntiatum est Suessam Pometiam 
exsulatum ierant. 

MSS. have both cum and ut. Zingerle seems right in returning to 
Drakenborch’s reading, i.e. in excising cum and retaining ut, though there is 
reluctance in some quarters to accept this. Madvig following Klicks retained 
cum and excised ut. But there was not only a tum but a com also loudly 
calling for a cum to join the gay throng of monosyllables and spondees; 
whereas there was only the ui of uiuere to invite an ut to enter. As for the 
syntax we should certainly expect nuntiatum esset with cum, and the indicative 
rather gives the cum away. 


I. 43. 11. 
(The Servian constitution) equites enim uocabantur primi, octoginta inde 


primae classis centuriae tprimum peditum uocabantur; ibi si uariaret, 
quod raro incidebat, u¢ secundae classis wocarenturt nec fere unquam 
infra ita descenderentt ut ad infimos peruenirent. 

To deal with this satisfactorily seems almost an Augean task. Zingerle 
has rightly excluded or ‘ secluded’ primum, and so coherence is brought into the 
first part. Novak inserted institutum after incidebat, which makes good sens 
but is not palaeographically convincing. We suggest the ejection of wt and 
uocarentuy ; thus the passage will run: 
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‘inde primae classis centuriae peditum uocabantur; ibi si uariaret— 
quod raro incidebat—secundae classis (sc. centuriae uoca- 
bantur) nec fere unquam infra ita descenderunt (so already 
Sigonius) ut etc.’; 

and we suppose that uwocabantur or even uocarentuy was scrawled in to give a 
verb to the clause, and ut added by some one who failed to see that quod raro 
incidebat was a parenthesis—and how should the poor creature without even 
the elements of punctuation before him? Or else, perhaps more simply, wt 
and uocarentur were added together by this same person, or by one like him 
who did not approve of inczdebat without an ut-clause to follow it. 


I. 46. 9. 

Arruns Tarquinius et Tullia minor prope continuatis funeribus cum 
domos uacuas nouo matrimonio fecissent, iunguntur nuptiis. 

On this Madvig remarks ‘ Liuius scribere debuit L. Tarquinius.’ ‘Immo 
uero,’ we would add, ‘ Liuius suspendi debuisset arbori infelici,’ had he really 
made such a blunder. Hertz proposed to insert between Tullia and minor the 
words mator haud multo post morbo eodem obeunt; L. Tarquinius et Tullia from 
Dionysius. If so large an insertion were here necessary, we should have no 
quarrel with the words proposed except that they mar the suggestiveness of 
the phrase prope continuatis funeribus. But it is simpler to bracket the words 
Arruns Tarquinius et Tullia minor and so show them at their true worth; they 
are merely a gloss and not necessarily a bad one, for they may refer to 
the murdered pair. Ifa subject is felt to be necessary for tunguntur, we might 
insert uzdut, which is palaeographically quite possible between the -nt and ui-. 

If the use of the knife is felt by any to be too violent, let them make 
Arruns and Tullia the subject of fecissent only (i.e. ‘ when by dying, etc.’) ; but 
let them also compare Sallust Cat. 15. 2. ‘necato filio uacuam domum 
scelestis nuptiis fecisse’; if then the use of the knife still displeases, let them 
throw their Livy away. 


I. 59. 5- 

(After Lucretia’s death.) Inde thari praesidio relicto Collatiae 
ad portast custodibusque datis ne quis eum motum regibus nuntiaret, ceteri 
armati duce Bruto Romam profecti. 

The MSS differ considerably as to the second word, here given as pari ; 
the evidence is as follows: patri paris F, pari MD RL, pars HO, paris P patres 
dett. duo (all reading relicto). Gronow proposed pars ... relicta, Heerwagen 
parte... velicta. As a matter of fact part (or whatever it is) is not needed, 
and a single man with an untroubled conscience might quietly drop it and 
only a few inquisitive persons might find him out, but the conscience of a 
partnership is more sensitive! What is to be done with it? This is an 
unsolved problem of some 1,000 years’ standing ; praestdto and relicto seem above 
suspicion, and though some rude hands have assailed one or the other, they 
T 2 
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stand serene in all modern editions. Now what are the facts ?—Collatia is 
sealed up lest the news spread; but would this be done at the cost of half 
the forces? Then (1) Who are the ceteri? In other words, who go to Rome 
and who stop at Collatia? Nature and § 12 seem to answer that Lucretius 
would stop behind. (2) How does the otherwise needless praesidium differ 
from custodes who are dati? (3) And this last question naturally suggests to 
H. J. Miiller, why ad portas? These questions, which do not seem to us 
satisfactorily answered by previous conjectures, we have tried to solve by 
reading: Inde patre (i.e. Lucretio) praeside' relicto Collatiae [ad portas| 
custodibusque datis, etc.; for we regard ad portas as a gloss to custodibus (some 
pedant more suo supposing that friends of the Tarquins wishing to convey 
the news to them would choose the front-door for their exit). 


BOOK II 

II. 6. 2. 

(The banished Tarquin) orare maxime Veientes Tarquiniensesque c+ se 
ortum, eiusdem sanguinis, extorrem . . . perire sinerent. 

So the MSS except that M reads nz se and one later MS has se exortuin. 

Madvig offered ze se ab se ortum,; Zingerle ne se ex ipsis ortum, M. Miiller se 
ovtum indidem which might be right if we excised eiusdem sanguinis as a gloss 
upon it. We write, however, uc cx se ortum; this gives the sense which 
Madvig desired, but without involving a self-contradictory and quite un- 
paralleled use of se and it is palaeographically easy: sznerent is really better 
without an explicitly identified object in such a place: ‘do not suffer one who 
was born in your own city to be ill-treated’ is more idiomatic than ‘do not 
suffer me for I was etc.’ 


IT. g. 4. 

Porsenna cum tegem esse Romac, tum Etruscae gentis regem amplum 
Tuscis ratus, Romam infesto exercitu uenit. 

So MPFUOH, but DL have romae fateretur tum showing that 
somebody in the roth century felt a difficulty. We adopt the conjecture 
made in Professor Conway’s edition of this book (Cambridge, 1901) and insert 
tutum before tum: ‘thinking that for the Tuscans it was not merely the 
safest arrangement for Rome to be ruled by a king, but a distinction too for 
that king to be an Etruscan by birth.’ 


II. ro. 4. 

(Horatius Cocles loquitur.) sitransitum fpontem a tergo reliquissent, 
iam plus hostium in Palatio Capitolioque quam in Ianiculo fore. 

Professor Postgate has suggested ponte and Zingerle has per pontem, but it 
would seem better to cut out pontem as a gloss on transitum. There are many 


1 Or ad praesidium (cf. III. 5. 3). The loss of ad and its replacement might account for the 
introduction of ad portas. 
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such in the early books: eg. c. I2. 2 cum sub regibus esset on serutentem 
(cf. Conway’s ed. of Bk. II. ad loc.). 


II. 32. 10. 

(Agrippa’s fable.) conspirasse inde ne manus ad os cibum ferrent nec os 
acciperet datum nec dentes fguwaef conficerent. 

This guae (or que or q.) appears in MHRDL, but not in PFU nor 
in the editions; no satisfactory account of its presence has been given. O’s 
reading however is nec dentes acciperent. (que (?) erased) conficerent., which 
suggests as the true reading mec dentes quae os acciperet conficerent (or 
conficerent quae os acctiperet). Thus due consecution and balance is 
restored to the sentence, datum picks up the idea of ferrent, and quae os 
acciperet the idea of the first acctperet ; and the quae is explained. It may be 
objected that if the lips (os) refused the food, the teeth would have no chance 
to accept or refuse; but this criticism would equally affect the special mention 
of the teeth, which however is quite in keeping with an old-world fable. 


IT. 34. 3. 

dimissis passim ad frumentum coemendum non in Etruria modo . . . sed 
quaesitum in Siciliamf. 

So MPUHRL; Madvig excluded quaesitum, but Aldus wrote -in 
Sictlia and thereby made a thoroughly Livian sentence: F and O now 
confirm his reading. 


IT. 36. 6. 

(The gods put pressure on Titus Latinius, finally afflicting him personally 
with a disease.) Tunc enimuero deorum? ira admonuit. 

So the MSS except DRL, which omit tva and M® which has iura ; 
Alschefski could not read M, but Conway reports cura. If cura could stand 
for haec proptor cura, we should get excellent sense by taking deorum with 
admonuit as in V. 51. 8 ‘aduersae deinde res admonuerunt religionum.’ 
Standing alone cura is undoubtedly harsh, and being so close to deorum would 
require separation by some such qualification as ea, the loss of which is indeed 
quite possible. 


i. @. 

(Attius Tullius to the Volscians whose presence at the Roman games had 
been forbidden.) Ibi in contionis modum orationem exorsust uetcres 
populi Romani iniurias cladesque gentis Volscorum, ut omnia, inquit, obliuis- 
camini alia, hodiernam hanc contumeliam quo tandem animo fertis qua per 
nostram ignominiam ludos commisere ? 

There is no variation in the MSS, but F and O have a stop before weteres, 
H has a semicolon and space before weteres. Madvig put in aduersus, and 
Duker in after exorsus ; Drakenborch inserted uw? in the same place and started 
the speech with wt weteres (repeating the wt before omnia). M. Miiller (keeping 
exorsus wucterves) wrote Volscorum commemorautt. Tum ut omnia, ete., 
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indulging his favourite pastime of free composition for which in the third 
decade the lapses of Puteanus give some warrant, but for which there is far 
less excuse in the MSS of the first decade. One thing seems certain: the 
speech must begin at ut omnia as the position of inguit shows. We also feel 
that the speech ought to begin quickly after exorsus unless we sanction the 
additions of M. Miiller. But we suggest another expedient. ~ Without pressing 
the evidence given above of FOH at all unduly, we may suppose that the 
clause ueteres. . . . Volscorum has got out of order owing to the scribe’s eye 
glancing from wt to uet- so that the clause ut omnia... alia was omitted; the 
error being noticed the words were written in the margin and wrongly placed 
by the next scribe. The restored order would then be: 


exorsus ‘ut omnia inquit ‘obliuiscamini alia, ueteres 
gentis Volscorum, 
hodiernam hanc etc.’ (The clause seems on the whole too good 


for a gloss on omnia alta, and is better left thus in apposition.) 


p. R. iniurias cladesque 


II. 39. 2 and 3. 

As many people have a pious horror of restoration by transposition and 
we must here offer another, we would invite their attention to a handful 
of the very numerous cases of transposition, made by careful scribes about 
which no doubt is possible since the other MSS give the correct order: 
e.g. prius impetus (X. 36. 2) is omitted at the proper place by P U and put 
between points after diuersique; in IX. 34. 16 the second geram is put by 
PF after guem in the next line (hence in U we get qui gerat), but O omits it; 
in VIII. 31. 6 and 7 three clauses have owing to omission got out of order in 
M PFU with the result that P FU omit one section entirely. The 
same process within smaller compass is seen in such blunders as M's li 
capide tuo for lituo capide at X. 7. 10, and te prope mere for prope temere at 
X. 43. 12. Here (II. 39) after Volscos O has repeated ducibus ualidiorem ... 
csse, not because he was careless but because there was some confusion in the 
text before him. There are however stronger reasons for suspicion ; the whole 
passage dealing with the march of Coriolanus runs thus in the MSS: 
‘Circeios profectus primum colonos inde Romanos expulit liberamque eam 
urbem Volscis tradidit; tinde in Latinam uiam transuersis 
limitibus transgressust Satricum Longulum etc. ademit; _ inde 
Lauinium recepit; tunc deinceps Corbionem Veteliam Trebium Labicos 
Pedum cepit.’ Did the wine-god or his devotees ever make a more erratic 
circumambulation ? The legends of Coriolanus and the Volscians may indeed 
be mixed, but what are we to say of the geography? Patavinity will not 
account for such extraordinary ignorance of the Latin Way, nor dare we 
any longer allow the great historian to be accused of such culpable folly: 
‘Leaving Chester he crossed to the Great Northern (London to York) road 
by by-ways and took Shrewsbury, Birmingham, and Warwick; thence he 


1 See the P.S. to our note on IV. 1. 2, for further examples. 
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marched and took Northampton, and then proceeded to take the towns 
Hertford and St. Albans (on the Great Northern Road) close to London.’ 
Can we imagine Macaulay, a Scot, writing thus of King Charles’ movements ” 
Any general who had taken Circeii would have kept on the west of the Appian 
Road until he had dealt with the Satricum group, and then turned due eastwards 
to reach Lavinium ; and from there he would cross by way of Mt. Albanus or Mt. 
Algidus to the Latin road (still further N.E.) and take the Labican group. So 
inde in Latinam uiam ... transgressus must be transferred by hook or crook to 
follow Lauinium recepit, as Niebuhr long ago said (in other words) to unheeding 
ears. The scribe slipped from recepit to cepit; so that the two clauses which 
(as we suggest) originally followed recepit, namely inde .. . transgressus and 
tunc deinceps . . . cepit fell into the margin or on to the foot of one page and 
the top of another, and in either case became separated in the process of 
restoration. 

(O’s trouble at Volscis, described above, is a minor upheaval of the soii 
near the centre of the greater seismic disturbance.) 

In VIII. 24. 4. there is another geographical difficulty (on which later) due 
to these ever-agonizing proper names. 


II. 4o. 8. 
(Veturia to Coriolanus.) 
mihi miserius possum nec ut sum (M, but stm PF UOQHRDL) miser- 


Sed ego nihil iam pati nec tibi turpius qu amt 


rima, diu futura sum. 

Bekker wrote turpius nec mtht (ignoring quam); M. Miiller (turpius usquam 
nec miht (and this was adopted in Conway’s edition of this book). But this is 
not quite satisfactory. It seems better to transpose ; (we seem to have a nest 
of enforced transpositions hereabouts), and write: 

‘Sed ego mihi miserius nihil iam pati nec tibi turpius <us> quam 
possum.’ 

mihi mtserius was slipped out because the scribe passed from mzhi to nihil, 
and the words were wrongly restored. Thus mhz finds its natural egoistic 
place, and we have another instance of ‘interweaving’ (nthzl tam being 
separated from usguam possum to secure a balance of sound); and with 
M. Miiller’s help we can account for the quam otherwise than by saying it was 
an insertion due to the comparative (though this is of course always possible), 
but we need not insert another nec. 
superfluous, but it seems to us to give balance to the sentence. 


Professor Postgate considers usquam 


II. 41. 9. 

Adeo propter suspicionem insitam regni, uelut abundarent omnia, munera 
elus tin animts homtnumt respuebantur. 

We follow Vielhaber (who wished to expunge insttam and i antmis 
hominum) so far as to remove the latter; but we keep insttam which would 
attract a scribbler’s gloss, and such we deem in animis hominum ; which, like 
other marginal matter that we have discussed above, has been inserted after all 
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in the wrong place. [Would it not suffice to transpose these words so as to 


F. S.] 





precede insttam ? 


IT. 43. 5. 
Ad duo simul bella exercitus scribitur: ducendust Fabio in 
tn Aequos Furtot datur. 


V etentes 
Et in Aequis quidem nihil.dignum memoria 
gestum est; Fabio aliquanto plus negotii cum ciuibus quam cum hostibus fuit. 

Then follows the account of the betrayal *‘ consensu exercitus’ (which is 
alluded to in c. 44. 11; cf. too c. 46. 1) to the vanquished Aequi. When 
Madvig says that in cc. 44. 11 and 46. 1 Livy ought to have written 
Veientibus for Aeguts, cogit indignatio nostra transpositionem, which after much 
toil we here submit to our candid critics; and we are ready to face the 
most solemn reproofs rather than allow Livy to be so gravely misrepresented. 
Read thus: ‘ducendus Fabio! in Aequos, Furio datur in Veientes. <In 
Veientes>? nihil dignum memoria gestum [est]; et in 
Aequis quidem Fabio aliquantum plus negotii cum ciuibus quam cum 
hostibus fuit.’ 

To account for the error in the MSS we must suppose (1) that the 
second in Vetentes was dropped; (2) that by the eye glancing from datur to 
gestum the next (or even the same) scribe omitted im Vetentes—gestum (an 
alternative supposition is that a scribe glancing from the first 7 Vetentes to in 
Aequis omitted all the words from in Vetentes to gestum est et); and (3) that 
the omitted words were put into the margin to shift for themselves. In 
Vetentes became attached to Fabio either because of the Fabian connexion 
with Veli, or because the words were marginally in contact with Fabio ; mhil 
—gestum construed all right in the next clause; and the addition of est made 
all four-square—except the sense—for Livy is thus made to say that ‘ nothing 
worth recording was done 17 Aeguts,’ and to immediately record the events and 
afterwards refer to them twice, just as if he were some ordinary politician 
‘refusing to say’ mean things of his opponent. If our change is thought 
violent, we must at least be acquitted of offering Livy himself ‘ being so 
majestical ’ ‘ the show of violence’ from which critics of the older generation 
did not shrink.* 

R. S. Conway. 
W. C. F. WALTERS. 


MANCHESTER, | June, 1910 
LLONDON. j ' ; 

' rom c. 43. 11 the natural inference is that 
Fabius was in command against the Aequi. 

2 If it is asked why not in Vetentibus to corre- 
spond to in Acgu’s, the answer surely is that Veii 
is a town, Aequi a large territory. 


* We do not deny that Livy has made mis- 
takes, but we deny absolutely that he has made 
gross blunders of the character that we here 
deal with. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE VATICAN CODEX OF LIVY’S THIRD DECADE 
AND ITS SIGNATURES. 


My apology for reverting to this subject is a recent article by Mr. 
W.C. F. Walters in the April number of the Classical Quarterly for Ig10 on 
the signatures in the Vatican Codex (Vat. Reg. 762). Mr. Walters does not 
seem to have been aware that this manuscript, though not of direct value in 
the constitution of the text of Livy, is one whose interest from a palaeo- 
graphical point of view has long been recognized. A number of articles have 
been written concerning it, most of which deal with the signatures, the subject 
of Mr. Walters’ paper, more fully and more accurately than he has done. 
Beyond giving the signatures, two of them incorrectly, Walters does nothing 
more than to conclude that there were eight scribes, who copied 42 quater- 
nions. But a great deal more than this is known about the scribes and 
the manuscript. In fact, thanks to the ingenious combinations of Chatelain 
and Traube in piecing together the hints suggested by the signatures, more is 
known about this particular manuscript and the circumstances under which it 
was made than is the case with any other manuscript of a classical author of 
so early a date. It may therefore be worth while to summarize the known 
data concerning the manuscript, with a brief account of how they were 
worked out, referring the reader for the details to the articles mentioned in the 
footnotes. 

That the manuscript is a copy of P (National Library, Paris, 5730) has 
long been recognized. The signatures of the scribes appended to the various 
quaternions were noted by Wolfflin. But to Chatelain belongs the credit of 
discovering, by means of the signatures, that, when the manuscript was copied, 
the old uncial codex was taken apart, and equal portions of nine quaternions 
each were assigned to seven” scribes. Chatelain® noticed that the end of the 
quota copied by Gyslarus, whose signature Gyslax appears on fol. 6 vo. 
coincided, even to a syllable, with the end of quaternion IX of P; that 
of Aldo, with the end of quaternion XVIII; that of Fredeg, with the end of 
quaternion XXXVI; that of Nauto and Theogrimn together, with the end of 
quaternion XXXVI; that of Theodegri, with the end of quaternion XLV; that 
of Ansoaldus, with the end of quaternion LIV; and that the writing on the 

' Philologus, XXXIII, 1874, pp. 186-189. portion makes an eighth, if he is not the same 


* The scribe Theogrimn who finished Nauto’s personas Theodegri. See below. 
8 Revue de Philologie, vol. xiv., 1890. 
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last folio copied by each scribe, with the exception of Nauto and Landemarus, 
was spread out or condensed so as to correspond with the end of the 
quaternions in P, which were multiples of nine. Making use of the data 
furnished by Chatelain, Traube! pointed out that the names of these scribes 
are to be found in the Libri Confraternitatsim Sancti Galli? in the list of the 
monks of Tours, and that they all occur in a definite place upon the list— 
namely, in the second of the columns devoted to the monks of St. Martin’s. 
From this he inferred that, in the monastery of St. Martin, there was a definite 
class of monks who performed the duty of scribes, and were regularly engaged 
as such in the scriptorium of the monastery. The names corresponding to 
the signatures are as follows: 
Signatures in Vat, Reg. 762. 


Gyslam(= Gyslarus) 


Names on col, 14, Lib. Confr. S. Galii, 
Gislarius (no. 3) 


Aldo Aldo (no. 10) 
Fredeg® Fredegaudus (no. 37) 
Nauto Nauto (no. 36) 
Theodegri Teutcrimus (no. 26) 
Ansoaldus Ansoaldus (no. 4) 
Landemarus Landemarus (no. 24) 


There is no separate name in the list of the monks of Tours to correspond 
to the signature Theogrin, but it is probable that Theodegri and Theogrin 
were one and the same person, who used a different spelling in signing his 
name to the quota of Nauto which he finished. The abbot at the head of the 
list of the monks of St. Martin’s in the Lzb. Confraternitatum is Fridegisus, 
the successor of Alcuin, who held the abbacy from 804 to 834. Traube is 
consequently justified in placing the date of the manuscript between those 
years. The fact that all these scribes were monks of Tours makes it practically 
certain that the work of transcription was done at Tours, and that the 
‘Puteanus, which at that time belonged to the monastery at Corbie, was 
borrowed for the purpose. This supposition would account for the haste 
shown in putting so many scribes to work upon making the copy, which must 
have amounted to the concentration of the energies of the entire scriptorium 
upon this one task. The manuscript is therefore a good example of the 
developed calligraphy of Tours, produced within thirty years of the death 
of Alcuin. This monastery was, under his abbacy (from 796 to 804, the year 


1 Sitzungsbevichte der Miincheney Akademie, Heft 
3, P- 425- 

2 Ed. Piper, Mon, Germ. Hist. 

3 Chatelain (Rev. de Philologic, vol. xiv.), before 
the publication of Traube’s article, supposed 
that Fredeg stood for Fredegus or Fredegarius, 
Later, in his Paléographie des Classiques Latins, 
g¢ livraison, 1895, he writes Fredegisus, and, by 
implication at least, identifies the scribe with 
Fredegisus, the abbot of the monastery and the 
successor of Alcuin, whose name is first in the 


list of the monks of Tours in the Lib. Cony. 
This identification, however, is improbable. I 
have carefully compared the work of this scribe 
with that of the others (see Certain Sources of 
Corruption in Latin MSS., Macm., 1904, p. 12). 
It containseven more careless blunders than the 
average ; and this part of the copy can hardly be 
the work of a man who had a reputation for 
learning. I agree, therefore, with Traube’s 
identification, Fredegaudus. 
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of his death), the centre of the reform in writing which spread over almost the 
whole of Western Europe, and of the new activity in the production of 
manuscripts to which we owe such a very large number of the texts of the 
Latin authors. The manuscript is thus typical of the movement, and, as its 
uncial original is extant, it is possible to test the fitness of the ninth century 
monks for the task of copying the older manuscripts of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and to study by concrete example the errors to which they were 
prone.” 

Besides its palaeographical interest, the manuscript has an additional 
significance because of the fact that, with the exception of C (Parisinus 
Colbertinus 5731), all the MSS. of the decade which belong to the Puteanus 
group trace their descent from P through this ninth century copy, as I have 
pointed out in ‘ Studies in the MSS. of the Third Decade of Livy,’ Classical 
Philology, vol. iv., pp. 405-419. The portions of M (Mediceus Laurentianus 
LXIII. 20) and the other MSS., except C, which may be used for the first part 
of the decade, now missing in P, are derived from P through the copy made by 
Gyslarus, of which 6 folios still remain ; and the portions of B (Bambergensis 
M. IV), % (Laurentianus LXII. 21), Vat. 1487, and the other MSS. repre- 
senting the Puteanus tradition for the portion of book XXX which 1s missing 
in P, are derived from P through the copy made by Landemarus, of which 
there remain something over three full quaternions. A comparison of the 
extant portions of the work of these two scribes with the text of P, and 
a study of the errors to which they were individually prone, would not be 
without value in considering those portions for which it is necessary to use the 
derived manuscripts. 

The consensus of these MSS. with C establishes the Puteanus tradition. 

A word must be said about the weight to be given to their consensus against 
C, or, in other words, the relative merits of the Vatican Codex and C. 
Walters asserts the superiority of C, though he admits that his perusal of the 
Roman codex was hasty. In this I think he is wrong. The only readings of 
C to which I have access are those given in the Analecta Liviana of Mommsen 
and Studemund, in which, it must be admitted, there are errors and omissions. 
But, making allowance for this, it is possible to test in a general way the 
relative fidelity of C and Vat. Reg. 762 (to be called hereafter R) to the 
readings of P. I give all the readings from the passages cited in the Analecta 
in which the two MSS. show divergence, except where corrections in P are 
responsible for the variation, and the one MS. has the original reading and the 
other the correction.2. I have marked with an asterisk the readings of C 
which have to be assumed upon Mommsen’s silence or his pleriqgue. The 
* This is particularly the case in connection 
with the corrections by erasure in P. These 


were made after R was copied, but earlier than, 
or contemporaneously with, the copying of C. 


1 I have given a classified list of the errors of 
these eight scribes in Certain Sources of Corruption 
in Latin MSS. with the purpose of illustrating 
the errors which crept into the texts of the Latin 
authors in this century in the process of copying 
majuscule, and particularly uncial, manuscripts. 
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readings of R are from a collation made by myself, and checked with a 
collation made for me later by Dr. E. A. Loeuw. Those of P are from the 
critical apparatus of August Luchs, with a few corrections made by myself 
after consulting that manuscript. The readings marked thus: reliquerant] 
are the accepted readings of the edd. : 


reliquerant] C*’, relinquerant P R C?. 
immortalis}] P R', immortales C*¥ R*. 
miseritos] P R, misertos C*. 

opsoleta] P C*, opsoleta 77 obsolita mut. R?. 
ibat] C*, ibant P R. 

marci] marcia P R, martia C’. 

q.| P C*, que R, postea ras. q. effectum. 
ciuitatis] P R, ciuitates C?. 

miseritos| P R, misertos C*. 


aliquot insequentes] aliquotiensequentis P, aliquotiens 
sequentis C, aliquotiensequente R}, aliquotiens se- 
quentes R*. 

restitutum] P C R’, destitutum R’. 

quaeque | C*, quaequae P R. 

strenui sit] P C*, strenuis id R. 

consulatibus} C*, consularibus P R. 

partae] P C*, parte R. 

essem]| C*, esse P R. 

aemulationes| C*, aemulatione P R. 

tuam] C!, uam P RC?. 
wrongly given in the A nalecta.) 

faceret] feceres P R, faceres C. 

hannibal] P C, habal R. 

cladium] C, gladium P R. 

expuleris] P R, expelleris C’. 

nondum] P R, non est C. 

diuersos] R?, diuersus P R!', sunt diuersius C}, sunt 
diuersi usque C?. 

classes] P C, clases R. 


(The readings of C are probably 


fauorem] fatio rem P!, facilio rem P? C, facillionis R. 
(By a parablepsy the eye of the scribe passed uncon- 
sciously from the o of fatio rem to that of Scipionis a 
few words later, hence facillionts. This accidental 
error of Landemarus is the worst corruption in R, 
and is the chief earmark of its descendants. See 
‘The Relationships of the MSS. in the Puteanus 

Group,’ Class. Phil., vol. iv.) 
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Leaving out of consideration 28, 13, 10 aliguotiensequentis, where neither 
MS. has exactly the reading of P, and 28, 41, 1 uam, where the reading of 
C is probably wrongly given in the Analecta, the figures for the consensus 
of P R as against the consensus of P C are (1) 16 to 8, including the passages 
in which the reading of C is assumed upon Mommsen’s silence or his plerique ; 
(2) excluding these passages, the figures are 6 to 3. The ratio according 
to either method of reckoning is 2 to I in favour of R. We are here 
discussing only the question which manuscript the better represents the 
Puteanus tradition. This is given the more faithfully, mistakes and all, in R. 
C, on the other hand, corresponds more frequently with the accepted readings, 
where there are minor mistakes in P. But when one balances the readings 
sunt diversius and non est of C against the error facillionts in R, it is clear that 
in the latter case we are dealing with an unconscious slip, while in the former 
we have conscious emendations which are not only beside the mark, but have 
destroyed the clues to the original reading. 

The passages in R covered by the Analecta were copied by Theodegri and 
Ansoaldus. One citation falls in the portion copied by Landemarus. These 
three scribes are rather below than above the others in accuracy. The above 
test is therefore fairly representative, and one may safely conclude that R 
reproduces the Puteanus tradition more faithfully than C. Since, however, 
the only portions of the descendants of R which are of service in the study of 
the text are derived from the copy made by the Gyslarus and Landemarus, a 
better test would be to compare the readings of C, were they available, with 
the extant work of these two scribes. 

But to return to Walters’ report of the signatures. I have noted the 
following errors: The signature attached to fol. 6 vo. is not Girlarx, as 
Walters gives it, but Gyslarx=Gyslarus (it appears as Gislarius in the Libri 
Confraternitatum S. Galli); the signature appended to quaternions XXXI- 
XXXV is not Luxidemaris, but Landemarus; the word written at the foot of 
fol. 120 ro. is not traliu, but Titi Liwit; the signature of Nauto is wrongly 
given for fol. 103 vo. instead of 108 vo.; he has omitted the signature of Aldo 
(partly cut in trimming the folio) on 36 vo., and that of the same scribe (now 
erased) on 48 vo.; he has also omitted the signature of Theogn (erased) on 
135 vo., and that of the same scribe (also erased) on 141 vo.; he has failed to 
note that, although the name of Theogrin is signed to fol. 119 vo., the work of 
Nauto continues to 120 ro. near the bottom of the page, ending with hasdrubale 
XXV. 39, 4; the word erased at the foot of 157 vo. is bauoné, likewise that on 


173 vo. is also bauone (ne now erased). 


F. W. SHIPLEY. 
St. Lowis, Mo. 











FARNELL’S CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES. 


The Cults of the Greek States. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt. Vol. V. Pp. xii+ 
496, with 1g collotypes and 41 other illustrations. Price 18s. 6d. net. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1909. 


THE concluding volume of Dr. Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States maintains 
the high level of accuracy and achievement which marked the former volumes. 
Yet the work which the editor undertook is still incomplete; five volumes 
have not sufficed to permit of the inclusion of an account of the cults of the 
dead and the worship of heroes, and, though Dr. Farnell promises to make 
good the omission elsewhere, it is unfortunate that it has not been possible 
to extend the work to six volumes, for these cults stand in the most 
vital relation to the religious life of the Greek States. “But we must bk 
grateful to the Delegates of the Press for having given us so much, and to 
Dr. Farnell for the untiring industry which has collected practically ex. 
haustively the material bearing on his subject, and for the sane and dis- 
criminating judgment which gives us an account of Greek religion in which 
the problems presented by it are illumined by all the light derivable from 
anthropology and comparative religion, but in which the interpretation of the 
facts is not distorted by the adoption of far-fetched theories of matriarchy 
or totemism. 

Of the gods dealt with in the present volume, Hermes presents some 
clearly aboriginal features. The phallic emblem is decidedly one of these, 
and Dr. Farnell (p. 8) underestimates the evidence in favour of attributing 
the phallus to a non-Hellenic stratum of religion when he cites it as found 
among the Vedic Indians. In point of fact phallus worshippers are twice 
mentioned in the Rigveda, but in both cases with hostility, and it is practically 
certain that the worshippers were aborigines, as in later days also the most 
prominent centres of phallic worship were found in the Dravidian south among 
the Sivaites.1 Then, too, Hermes is in Greek religion the patron of thieves, 
and in the Yajurveda Rudra-Siva is likewise the lord and protector of every 
kind of robber—in both cases very possibly a reflex of the special relation o! 
the god of the earlier race to the conquered people.? It is not of course 
necessary to assume that Hermes was not a Hellenic deity; Rudra is a Vedic 


2 Zimmer, op. cit., p. 179; Macdonell, Vedi 
Mythology, p. 76. 


1 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, 1°, 934; 
Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 116. 
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deity, but later he seems clearly to have assumed traits from an aboriginal 
god, and the same fate may have befallen Hermes. 

Dionysos, on the contrary, is no doubt a Thraco-Phrygian deity which 
has been introduced from the north into Greece. Dr. Farnell seems clearly 
right (p. 85) in rejecting Bather’s theory (J. H. S., 1894, pp. 244-246) of a 
primitive Greek Dionysos ; the name is the important consideration, and it is 
likely that it 1s not Greek, though Aryan. More doubtful is his acceptance 
(p. 110) of the explanation of the second birth of Dionysos from the thigh 
of Zeus as a relic of adoption by the father, a trace of the advance from 
matrilinear to patrilinear descent. This seems a far-fetched hypothesis, for 
the invention may either be a freak of the savage imagination, or a remi- 
niscence of the fact—attested for many parts of the world by the examples 
cited in Crawley’s Mystic Rose—that the father on the occasion of childbirth 
treats himself and is treated as if he were the actual producer of the child. 
On the other hand, Dr. Farnell has a very satisfactory explanation (p. 181) 
of the trieteric Dionysiac festivals; he connects them with the primitive mode 
of agriculture which changes fields periodically. To secure the fertility of the 
new lands the Mainads must refresh their magic powers by an act of solemn 
communion with the god, an act quite different from the ordinary annual ritual 
connected with the death and revival of the vegetation god or his repre- 
sentative. 

Much light is also thrown by the author on the origin of tragedy. He 
rejects the traditional derivation of tragedy from the dithyramb and the 
satyric drama, the proposed interpretation of tragedy as the ‘ beer-song,’ and 
the supposed origin of the drama in the solemn mimetic funeral dances 
performed in honour of the dead, as seen in the tragic choruses which were 
performed in honour of Adrastos at Sikyon. He insists (pp. 235 e¢ seg.) that 
the ‘goat-song’ was the song of worshippers dressed as goats, who thus 
put themselves in contact with the god who was at times incarnate in 
the goat, and he compares the goat-men who take part in the modern 
Dionysiac carnival in Thrace. He also lays. stress on the legend of the 
slaying of Xanthos by Melanthos, and sees in this with Usener' a variation 
of the struggle between winter and summer or spring, and he points out that 
there are here all the elements from which tragedy could be developed. His 
theory may be illustrated by a fact to which we have called attention else- 
where in its bearing on dramatic origins. The earliest notice of the Indian 
drama which we certainly possess is that contained in the Mahabhdsya, or 
‘great commentary’ on the grammar of Panini, a work of about 145 B.c.2_ In 
illustrating the use of the present of the causative, the commentator alludes 
to the story of Kamsa’s death at the hands of Krsna. He tells us that it was 
represented by actors who actually killed Kamsa—we may hope merely in 
show, the whole being a sort of Punch-and-Judy show with human actors— 


1 Archiv f. Religionswiss, 1904, 303-313 
* See Weber Indische Studien, xiii, 354, 488 et seq. ; Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 21 et seq. 
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THE concluding volume of Dr. Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States maintains 
the high level of accuracy and achievement which marked the former volumes, 
Yet the work which the editor undertook is still incomplete; five volumes 
have not sufficed to permit of the inclusion of an account of the cults of the 
dead and the worship of heroes, and, though Dr. Farnell promises to make 
good the omission elsewhere, it is unfortunate that it has not been possible 
to extend the work to six volumes, for these cults stand in the most 
vital relation to the religious life of the Greek States. ‘But we must be 
grateful to the Delegates of the Press for having given us so much, and to 
Dr. Farnell for the untiring industry which has collected practically ex. 
haustively the material bearing on his subject, and for the sane and dis- 
criminating judgment which gives us an account of Greek religion in which 
the problems presented by it are illumined by all the light derivable from 
anthropology and comparative religion, but in which the interpretation of the 
facts is not distorted by the adoption of far-fetched theories of matriarchy 
or totemism. 

Of the gods dealt with in the present volume, Hermes presents some 
clearly aboriginal features. The phallic emblem is decidedly one of these, 
and Dr. Farnell (p. 8) underestimates the evidence in favour of attributing 
the phallus to a non-Hellenic stratum of religion when he cites it as found 
among the Vedic Indians. In point of fact phallus worshippers are twice 
mentioned in the Rigveda, but in both cases with hostility, and it is practically 
certain that the worshippers were aborigines, as in later days also the most 
prominent centres of phallic worship were found in the Dravidian south among 
the Sivaites.! Then, too, Hermes is in Greek religion the patron of thieves, 
and in the Yajurveda Rudra-Siva is likewise the lord and protector of every 
kind of robber—in both cases very possibly a reflex of the special relation o! 
the god of the earlier race to the conquered people.? It is not of cours 
necessary to assume that Hermes was not a Hellenic deity; Rudra is a Vedic 
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Mythology, p. 76. 
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deity, but later he seems clearly to have assumed traits from an aboriginal 
god, and the same fate may have befallen Hermes. 

Dionysos, on the contrary, is no doubt a Thraco-Phrygian deity which 
has been introduced from the north into Greece. Dr. Farnell seems clearly 
right (p. 85) in rejecting Bather’s theory (J. H. S., 1894, pp. 244-246) of a 
primitive Greek Dionysos ; the name is the important consideration, and it is 
likely that it is not Greek, though Aryan. More doubtful is his acceptance 
(p. 110) of the explanation of the second birth of Dionysos from the thigh 
of Zeus as a relic of adoption by the father, a trace of the advance from 
matrilinear to patrilinear descent. This seems a far-fetched hypothesis, for 
the invention may either be a freak of the savage imagination, or a remi- 
niscence of the fact—attested for many parts of the world by the examples 
cited in Crawley’s Mystic Rose—that the father on the occasion of childbirth 
treats himself and is treated as if he were the actual producer of the child. 
On the other hand, Dr. Farnell has a very satisfactory explanation (p. 181) 
of the trieteric Dionysiac festivals; he connects them with the primitive mode 
of agriculture which changes fields periodically. To secure the fertility of the 
new lands the Mainads must refresh their magic powers by an act of solemn 
communion with the god, an act quite different from the ordinary annual ritual 
connected with the death and revival of the vegetation god or his repre- 
sentative. 

Much light is also thrown by the author on the origin of tragedy. He 
rejects the traditional derivation of tragedy from the dithyramb and the 
satyric drama, the proposed interpretation of tragedy as the ‘ beer-song,’ and 
the supposed origin of the drama in the solemn mimetic funeral dances 
performed in honour of the dead, as seen in the tragic choruses which were 
performed in honour of Adrastos at Sikyon. He insists (pp. 235 e¢ seq.) that 
the ‘goat-song’ was the song of worshippers dressed as goats, who thus 
put themselves in contact with the god who was at times incarnate in 
the goat, and he compares the goat-men who take part in the modern 
Dionysiac carnival in Thrace. He also lays. stress on the legend of the 
slaying of Xanthos by Melanthos, and sees in this with Usener! a variation 
of the struggle between winter and summer or spring, and he points out that 
there are here all the elements from which tragedy could be developed. His 
theory may be illustrated by a fact to which we have called attention else- 
where in its bearing on dramatic origins. The earliest notice of the Indian 
drama which we certainly possess is that contained in the Mahdbhdsya, or 
‘great commentary ’ on the grammar of Panini, a work of about 145 B.c.2__ In 
illustrating the use of the present of the causative, the commentator alludes 
to the story of Kamsa’s death at the hands of Krsna. He tells us that it was 
represented by actors who actually killed Kamsa—we may hope merely in 
show, the whole being a sort of Punch-and-Judy show with human actors— 


1 Archiv f. Religionswiss, 1904, 303-313. 
* See Weber IJndische Studien, xiii. 354, 488 et seq. ; Keith, Aitareya Aranyaha, pp. 21 et seq. 
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and also that it was represented by rhapsodists (granthika) who reproduced in 
dialogue the feelings of the person concerned in the whole episode of the 
relations of Kamsa and Krsna, part taking one side, part the other, and the 
supporters of Kamsa having black faces, the supporters of Krsna having red 
faces. The notice is of importance, for it suggests that Dr. Farnell may be 
premature in rejecting the development of the drama from the dithyramb. 
The performance of the rhapsodists seems to show a stage intermediate 
between the dithyrambs and the drama proper, which would eventuate when 
the element of acting was superadded to the recitation. There must have 
been dialogue in the recitation, and the conflict of ‘black’ and ‘red’ men is 
clearly a remnant of a nature conflict between the representatives of winter 
and spring or summer, in which the ‘black’ man is in this case the victim. 
Moreover, in the Hindu version the play cannot have been altogether tragic, 
for Kamsa is killed and the young Krsna is preserved. It is fair to suppose 
that the primitive Attic drama combined both elements of tragedy and comedy, 
and it may well be that after all Aristotle is right in holding that the early 
drama was only slowly developed into the solemn tragedy which no doubt 
marks one side of the Attic drama; the practice of writing ‘satyric’ dramas can 
thus best be accounted for, and it is admitted that Zschylus is not adverse to 
an admixture of somewhat broad comedy with his tragedy. Dr. Farnell argues 
that the Greek drama was essentially a sad one, for it commemorated the death 
of the god in winter, not his triumph in spring; but this is perhaps doubtful, 
and it may well be that the legends of Pentheus and Lykourgos contain some 
recollection of the opposition of the winter and the spring and the triumph 
of the latter. The Bacchae is indeed a tragic work, but it celebrates the 
triumph of the god, not his death. 

It must suffice to allude briefly to one or two other points of special impor- 
tance. The Lenaia is correctly explained (p. 218) as a festival of the Lenai or 
Mainads, and the Anthesteria receives a satisfactory explanation as a wine 
festival which was combined with a worship of the spirits of the dead, a view 
much more plausible than Miss Harrison’s theory of a wine festival super- 
seding and transforming a festival of the dead. Inthe treatment of the Erinyes 
great importance is laid (p. 440) on the clear signs that the Erinys was more 
than a mere curse; the Tilphousian Erinys of Haliartos and the Demeter Erinys 
of Thelpousa point to the earth goddess herself as lying beneath the later 
conception. The pale figure of Hestia stands in strange contrast to the Vedic 
Agni, a fact doubtless due in no small measure to the fact that Agni is con- 
nected with the sun, and the sun in India is a greater divinity than in Greece, 
where Rhodes alone is devoted to his worship. Dr. Farnell is probably right 
in recognizing in Crete in the period of its greatness a pre-Hellenic stock 
(p. 389), though it is unwise to make any assertion about Pelasgians; but it 
seems difficult to contend that Hephaistos is not really Greek, and we are 
inclined to doubt whether the historic method has cast more light on the 
problem of the Amazons (p. 405) than the theory of ‘epodovdor: its appli- 
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cation so far seems to us more speculative than sound. But in general the 


‘treatment of the minor cults such as those of Ares and Pan or the Charites is 


extremely satisfactory and convincing. 

Considering the length of the book and its nature, misprints of a serious 
type are very rare, but the author shows a curious inconsistency in his method 
of citing the Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft, and it is much to be regretted 
that he has not supplied a complete index. The few pages of index supplied 
will be found if relied upon merely to be misleading and confusing ; the work of 
index-making is no doubt tedious and uninteresting, but a great and standard 
treatise cannot be satisfactorily used unless an adequate index is provided. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


NO. IV. VOL. IV. U 











A NEW TRANSLATION OF HORACE’S ODES. 


The Odes of Horace rendered into English with other Verses and Translations. 
By Francis LAw LatTHaM, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1g10. Pp. 257. 6s. net. 


It is not for lack of precepts of what a translation of Horace should seek 
nor of examples of what it should avoid if translators still flutter heedlessly to 
the Venusian lamp. The prefaces of Conington and Gladstone supply directions 
to those who would versify the Odes, and a judicious blend of their recom- 
mendations leaves us, theoretically, little to desire. But alas for the gulf 
which is set between what should be and what can be done, and that as 
great which stretches between what ought to be and what is! Whether the 
difficulty of translating the lyrics of Horace is so near an impossibility as that 
of translating the lyrics of Heine we need not now stop to inquire, as the 
author of this version, like many other reasonable persons, is committed to 
the contrary. But we must inquire whether his rendering takes proper 
account of the conditions which should be satisfied if even relative success is 
to be attained. 

First, as Conington and Gladstone lay down, a translation of Horace 
must be terse. The latter calls this ‘the necessity of compression,’ by which 
however I imagine he does not mean that Horace should be abbreviated,’ but 
that the English version should not exceed in extent the just equivalent of the 
Latin. In ordinary circumstances the carrying capacity of the English ten- 
syllabled verse is nearly the same as that of the Latin hexameter. This is 
well known to all who have turned English heroics into Latin; and, to 
take the converse case, Mr. Billson’s translation of the Aeneid is hardly 
at any disadvantage compared with Mr. Rhoades’s because it renders line 
for line. 

Now the metrical equivalent of the Horatian Sapphic is 31 long syllables 
or half feet, just over 24 hexameter lines. This would correspond to just over 
25 syllables in English. An allowance then of 28 syllables, the content of 


1 Later on he says, ‘ He (i.e. the translator) Latin text, should carry compression to the 
should largely abridge the syllabic length of the farthest practicable point.’ 
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the stanza used by Conington, should be sufficient for the translator. For 


‘example Odes II. xvi. 29-32: 


abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem ; 

longa Tithonum minuit senectus 

et mihi forsan tibi quod negarit 
porriget hora. 


may, without sacrifice of the content, be given thus: 


Quick death sweeps off Achilles’ fame ; 

Tithonus wastes in lingering eld ; 

And time may reach to me the grace 
From thee withheld. 


But Mr. Latham takes the equivalent of a Latin hexameter for each of the 
three first lines with the following result : 


Swift death renowned Achilles did surprise, 
Age long protracted laid Tithonus low, 
And on me haply what it thee denies 
Shall life bestow. 


The calculation of the content of the other stanza most employed by 
Horace, the Alcaic strophe, is a little more intricate by reason of the 
varieties which it allows, but we may reckon it as about equal to 28 half feet 
in English; 30 therefore would give the translator a margin of 2. But 
Mr. Latham takes 36 for his minimum. 

Odes II. xiv. 13-16: 


frustra cruento Marte carebimus 
fractisque rauci fluctibus Hadriae ; 
frustra per autumnos nocentem 
corporibus metuemus Austrum. 
he renders thus: 
In vain we shun the bloody fields of war 
And broken billows of hoarse Hadria’s main, 
In vain through autumns Auster keep afar 
Our mortal bodies’ bane. 


No italics are needed to show the reader that he could dispense with some 
of this. He will feel for instance that corporibus, a characteristic example of 
Latin concreteness, is over-translated.1 In English it should be a touch and 


no more. 
In vain we shun th’ ensanguined field 


And Hadria’s hoarsely breaking surge, 
Shrink from the South wind’s sickly breath, 
Of autumn hours the scourge. 


1 There is the same error in Conington’s shorter version quoted on p. 293 below. 
U2 
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Mr. Latham’s treatment of the Alcaic stanza may be used to raise a 
question of principle about which our two preceptors are disagreed. Glad- 
stone argues against the rule of Conington that all odes which Horace has 
written in one and the same metre are to be rendered in the same metre by 
his translators. He says: 


‘I think there are at least two fundamental objections to this 
rule. The first is that the quantity of matter which the poet has 
given in the same forms of stanza is by no means uniform; and if 
uniformity is to govern the translation, the space available for 
conveying what has to be conveyed will sometimes be too great and 
sometimes too smal]. There is another objection which lies yet 
nearer the root of the matter. Horace has employed the same metre 
for Odes the most widely divergent in subject and character. Nothing, 
for example, can be farther apart in their spirit than Ode I. ix, 
suggested by the view of Soracte, and the great Ode of Regulus 
(III. v), the loftiest in the whole collection. But these are both 
written in Alcaics.... Horace knew the capacities of his respective 
metres, and how far he could make each of them elastic for particular 
varieties of use. But it does not follow that any one English metre 
which the translator may have chosen for some one Horatian Ode 
will be equally supple and equally effective for conveying the spirit 
and effect of every other Ode which Horace may have found it 
practicable to construct under the same metrical conditions. Every 
one of the Odes has a spirit, genius and movement of its own; and I 
hold that the translator from Horace should both claim and exercise 
the largest possible freedom in varying his metres, so as to adapt 
them in each case to the original with which he has to deal.’ 


I have quoted Gladstone’s argument at length because the theory which 
he advocates appears to have had great speciousness for the translators of 
Horace and because in particular Mr. Latham’s practice conforms to it. It 
will not bear examination. It mixes up two diverse qualities of metres— 
facility or tractability and receptivity or colourlessness. It is not correct to 
suggest that the English metres are less ‘ supple’ than the Latin metres which 
they are used to render. Apart from the question of rhyme, which will be 
dealt with below, the very opposite is the case. In his emancipation from 
the restrictions of quantity and disregard of the concurrence of vowels the 
modern verse writer has a freedom which would have astounded a Roman. 
He can range over a wide field of synonyms without troubling himself about 
their metrical convenience. His hero can ‘scale the heights’ or ‘climb the 
heights’ with indifference to his verse, unlike the Roman who has to take a 
different route of expression according as he scandit, ascendit or conscendtt his 
montem. Nor is it true to suggest that the English metres have so marked an 
individuality of their own as to unfit them for the various uses to which the 
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Latin metres are turned. The mere inspection of the specimens already quoted 
will show that this is not the case, and that the Alcaic and the Sapphic of 
Horace have metrically a much more distinctive character than the metres of 
the versions. The difficulties in the path of the translator of Horace are great 
enough, heaven knows; but he is not to seek for them here. It is, I do not 
question, the fact that he will obtain for himself some occasional ease and 
relief by shifting from one metre to another ; and if his design is only to render 
single odes such variation may perhaps be deemed excusable. But the trans- 
lator of the whole collection can claim no such liberty. It is not the least 
characteristic feature of Horace’s lyrical compositions that the same metre 
is employed for odes of a very different spirit. This sameness in diversity 
is of the essence of his art and to obliterate it in translation is an infidelity © 
of the highest order, to be condemned all the more unflinchingly because it is 
likely to escape the readers for whom the translation is intended. 

That Mr. Latham gains nothing by this licence we may take one example 
toshow. Here is his translation of Odes II xv 13-16: 


priuatus illis census erat breuis, 
commune magnum ; nulla decempedis 
metata priuatis opacam 
porticus excipiebat Arcton. 


The private revenue was scanty then, 

But large the common stock: no colonnade 
Measured by ten-foot rule for private men 

Was built to catch the cool dark Northern shade. 


Here he spreads the Latin over 4o half feet instead of 36 and sacrifices 
the indication of the metrical change at the end of the strophe which a 
shorter fourth line gives, however imperfectly, by substituting 10 syllables 
for 6 and so producing a homogeneous double-rhymed quatrain. Is this worth 
while? Is it even necessary ? 


Scanty with them the private stock, 
The common great. No ten-foot rule 
Laid wide their private porticoes 
To catch the Northern cool. 


But while Mr. Latham has in this respect taken a liberty which must be 
termed unauthorized, in another respect he has fettered himself unnecessarily. 
I refer to his use of double rhymes. As here too he can plead the example 
of predecessors (e.g. Conington and Gladstone both employ them) I must 
consider the matter from one of its general aspects. The effect of a rhyme is 
to unify. When the rhyming word strikes the ear, the mind at once connects 
the verse which it ends with the verse which its fellow has terminated. 
Accordingly the rhyming distich is suitable for rendering an elegiac couplet but 
unsuitable for rendering epic verse, for which in consequence it is now but 
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rarely employed. Horace’s Odes are composed in quatrains: and a rhyme in 
the fourth line has a quite definite and useful function to perform. It binds 
the four lines together and gives the impression of a whole. But a second 
rhyme is of no value in this regard. It is at best superfluous and often, as 
in the Alcaic stanza, suggests a correspondence which does not exist. In our 
language proper rhymes are hard enough to find; why then should a translator 
handicap himself by hunting out twice as many as he needs? For this 
imprudence his work must pay the price. This may be seen from the words in 
italics in the following renderings of Mr. Latham. 


Venus, of Cnidos and of Paphos queen, 
Spurn thy loved Cyprus, and to that fair shrine 
Where Glycera with thick incense calls thee Jean 
Thy course divine. 
(I xxx I sqq.) 
(The Latin is ‘ te—transfer in aedem.’) 


Nor did the laws allow the common sod 
Slighted to leave, at charges of the State 
Our cities and the temples of the God 
Bidding with fresh-hewn stone to decorate. 
(II xv 13 sqq.) 
(The Latin is ‘ templa deum.’) 
Will visit Britons savage to their guest 
Concanians revelling in horses’ blood 
Gelonians for the war with quiver dressed, 
And still inviolate the Scythian flood. 
(III iv 33-36.) 
(The Latin is hospittbus ‘ strangers’ and pharetratos.) 
Not, if Maeonian Homer the first seat 
Has ta’en, is hid Simonides from us, 
And Pindar, and Alcaeus’ verse of threat, 
And the grave Muses of Stesichorus. 
(IV ix 5-8.) 


From time to time Mr. Latham gives up the struggle and leaves the first 
and third lines unrhymed, as in I ix. 1, 3, III xiii. 13, 15, IV xi. 9, 11. Nor 
do we feel the loss. 

And now a word upon vocabulary. I doubt if Mr. Latham has realized 
the importance to a translator of the difference between two strata in our 
English tongue upon which I have lately had occasion to insist.! A Latin 
writer’s effects will be marred by a translation which, except of mecessily, uses 
words obviously borrowed from Latin to express them. What frigidity Latin- 
isms produce in poetry may be seen from Thomson’s Seasons. Accordingly 


1 Dead Language and Dead Languages (Murray, 1910), pp. 19 and 20. 
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the translator of Horace must distinguish as sharply between the native and 
the Latin words in English as he must between the Roman and the Greek 
words in Latin. If he does not, he will infallibly turn what is natural and 
instinctive into what is artificial and conventional.’ I do not find that this 
has been sufficiently present to Mr. Latham. 

In his version of IV viii he has ‘art rarities’ for artium, ‘ indicate’ for 
indicant, ‘invidious’ for inuida, ‘obscured’ to translate obstaret, ‘ glorify’ for 
consecrat, ‘strenuous’ for impiger, all of them alien representatives of native 
Latin. In the same poem ‘ The lustrous star of the Tyndaridae’ strikes a false 
note to those who remember that the original is ‘clarum Tyndaridae sidus,’ 
which rings as true as the beginning of Keats’s last sonnet, 


Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art. 


And so Conington’s ‘ unharmed’ translates inurolatus (III iv. 36) better than 
does Mr. Latham’s ‘inviolate’ and his ‘ graceless’ famosis (III xv. 3) better 
than the latter’s ‘infamous.’ 

One of the most instructive instances is Odes I iil 21 sqq. 


God’s providence in vain 
With the unsocial Ocean did divide 
Far lands, if o’er the main 
Which none may touch bound ships in impious pride. 


nequiquam Deus abscidit 
prudens Oceano dissoctabilt 

terras si tamen impiae 
non tangenda rates transiliunt uada. 


In the commonwealth of words social and wunsocial belong to an entirely 
different class from dissociabilis, to the circles of fashion and convention, 
while dissoctabilis with its kinship to soctus, socio and the active force of its 
verbal form belongs to the antique Roman stock. This has been seen, and 
the Horatian epithet translated once and for all by a scholar and a poet. 


A God, a God their severance ruled ! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 
Matthew Arnold Switzerland. 


I do not know that I need say much of what is so often the despair 
of translators of the Odes—the rendering of proper names. Criticism need not 
trouble herself to appraise the several versions of that magical stanza which 

1 The use of Greek derivatives for the purpose of conveying an air of unreality in Latin 
which I have pointed out in the pamphlet above cited may be illustrated from Juvenal iii. 68. 


et ceromatico fert niceteria collo 
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took captive the fancy of Milton, himself a consummate artist in this 
province, 
qui rore puro Castaliae lauit 
crines solutos, qui Lyciae tenet 
dumeta natalemque siluam 
Delius et Patareus Apollo 
(III iv. 64) 
whether Conington’s 
Who laves in clear Castalian flood 
His locks, and loves the leafy growth 
Of Lycia next his native wood, 
The Delian and the Pataran both. 


or Mr. Latham’s 


Who laves with the pure dew of Castaly 
His loosened locks, who brakes of Lycia 

Haunts and the wood of his nativity, 
Phoebus of Delos and of Patara. 


nor those of the finale of the great Ode where the high anthem of Regulus dies 
away as it seems on the far-off stillness of the proper names, 


quam si clientum longa negotia 
diiudicata lite relinqueret 
tendens Venafranos in agros 
aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum 
(III v) 


for which Conington gives 


As though some tedious business o’er 
Of clients’ court, his journey lay 
Towards Venafrum’s grassy floor, 
Or Sparta-built Tarentum’s bay 


and Mr. Latham 
As if he left his clients’ suits at rest 
Debated and adjudged each tedious plea, 
And towards Venafrum’s fields his course addressed 
Or towards Tarentum Sparta’s progeny. 


De minimis non curat lex. They have failed; but who will succeed ? 

These refractory proper names are indeed the chiefest trial and temptation 
of the translator of Horace. They are for the most part incompressible, and 
they seem to drive him to what we have seen are the illegitimate devices of 
perpetual or occasienal expansion (variation). The relief thus gained is real 
though insignificant. We may note it in II xiv ‘eheu! fugaces Postume, 
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Postume | labuntur anni’ for which Mr. Latham can give ‘Ah Postumus! ah 
Postumus !’ but Conington has ‘ Ah Postumus!’ only, and in the same Ode he 
can render Sisyphus Aeolides by ‘Aeolid Sisyphus’ which is superior to 
Conington’s ‘ancient Sisyphus.’ 

The quotations already given from Mr. Latham’s book will have been 
enough to give an idea of its general style, so that it is only needful to add that 
as a version it is close to the original, and that, though on the one hand it does 
not attain to the deftness and ease of Conington, on the other hand it is in 
the main free from the weaknesses and lapses in taste which from time to 
time disfigure the older translation. As an example we may take the rendering 
of II xiv. 13-16 (above p. 287), which may be compared with Conington’s : 


In vain we shun war’s contact red 
Or storm-tost spray of Hadrian main: 
In vain, the season through, we dread 
For our frail lives Scirocco’s bane. 


Mr. Latham moreover has given us what Conington has not, a complete 
translation of the Odes. 

The volume in addition includes a version of the last elegy of Propertius 
from the vulgate text forced into quatrains, one of Schiller’s Cassandra and a 
few original poems. 

J. P. PosTGATE. 
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to Josephus by Origen, Eusebius and St. Jerome that the fall of Jerusalem was a 
punishment from heaven, da "laxwBov tov dixatov tov adeAddv "Inaot tov AEeyopuevov 
Xpwrot. ATAKTA, Angelo Taccone. I. Od. XIII. 329 sqq. line 332 whose apparent 
irrelevance provoked the interpolation 333-8 is not a general reference to Odysseus’s 
characteristics of cleverness (érijtns), presence of mind (ayxivoos) and wariness 
(€xéppwv), but to those qualities as shown in his speech immediately preceding 
(312-328). Il. On the placing of Eur. fragm. 879, 916, 979 (Nauck) which belong to 
the Hypsipyle. ILI. In the short elegy published in Berliner Klasstkey Texte V. 2 
pp. 62-3 1. 6 the correctness of the papyrus’s ota... dépew after rowira is defended. 
Once move on Italic -f- and Latin -b- and their successors in Romance, Giulio Bertoni. A 
number of Latin words examined in their relations to Romance. Lycurgus, Vincenzo 
Costanzi. Critical examination of the legends. L. is no man but a divine personage 
invested with humanity. On the inscription on Tvajan’s Column, Pietro Rasi. The 
words ad declavandum quantae altitudinis mons et locus tant{is oper|ibus sit egestus refer to 
the quarrying of the marble, mons et locus being a hendiadys. Dion Cassius’s account 
is rejected. Varia V., Luigi Valmaggi. The accentuation of Greek words in Latin. 
There were two systems current in classical times, the older one which followed the 
Latin rules, and the later one which subsequently prevailed, in which the accent was 
kept on the same syllable as in Greek. On the exordium to the Octavius of Minucius 
Felix, Controverts Elter’s interpretation of inhacsit and his deductions therefrom. 
Latin and Greek etymologies (continued), Oreste Nazari. Mars (and Mamers) and“ Apys 
are both from rt may (mr) as in papvapa, The legend of the Wolf and the Twins, 
Gaetano de Sanctis. The bronze wolf in the Palazzo dei Conservatori is not the 
figure spoken of by Cicero de Divin. I. 20 and elsewhere. Its origin and import are 
unknown. The legend had already sprung up when about 296 the Ogulnii dedicated 
a bronze group (which is neither that in the Palazzo dei Conservatori nor the one 
that Dionysius saw near the Lupercal) near the Ficus Ruminalis in the Comitium, the 
only tree of the kind which existed in classical times. Per l’Officina det Papirt 
Evcolanest, Domenico Bassi. An ‘open letter’ to the editor, pleading for a recon- 
stitution of the Institute and urging the importance of the Herculaneum papyri, 
accompanied by a facsimile from Pap. 1426 PiAodjpov repi pytopixys. Notes on the 
Chronological Interpolations in the first two books of Xenophon's Hellenica, Luigi Pareti. 
Stichometry in the Herculaneum papyrit, Domenico Bassi. Addendum to the paper 
published in vol. 37. Reviews. Necrology (E. S. Piccolomini, G. Tropea, 
i*, Porena). Summaries of Periodicals, D. Bassi. 


No. 2. 


The Tragodopodagra of Lucian, Giovanni Setti. An account of this burlesque 
tragedy on the gout with extracts, to which is added a brief mention of the Ocypus, a 
smaller and spurious example of the same treatment. An Appendix Critica deals with 
some difficulties in the text. The authenticity of the Appendix Vergiliana, Massimo 
Lenchantin de Gubernatis. A summary, chiefly on the lines of F. Vollmer’s Dive 
Kleineven Gedichte Vergils, of the evidence for the Vergilian authorship. Annalistic 
Studies (the names of generals exterarum gentium), Giovanni Costa. Defends Beloch’s 
view against De Sanctis’ criticisms Rivista vol. 361 by producing parallels to the 
concocted list of Samnite generals in the First Samnite War. Schematic Relation 
between Tacitus Suetonius and Dio Cassius, Emanuele Ciaceri. The tendency of the 
historians of the early empire to divide the emperors’ reigns into two sharply con- 
trasted periods which has been observed in the accounts of Tiberius, Gaius and 
Claudius is at the bottom of Tacitus’ sketch of Tiberius, Annals VI. 57, which is an 
artistic blend of what were ultimately contradictory views of the emperor's character 


1 See Classical Quarterly, 1908, p. 320. 
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and policy. On a Passage of Horace, Giacomo Dominici. The text of Epod. V.87 sq. 
is sound, and means that sorcery cannot change human destiny (humanam wicem) 
which is fixed by immutable laws of what is allowed or forbidden by the gods 
(agnum fas nefasque), or these words may be appositive to senena, in which case they 
will express a single compound idea in which the evil element is predominant as in 
‘by fair means or foul,’ cf. Livy VI. 14. 10 ‘per omne fas ac nefas.” De Hygini 
Astronomicon atgue excerptt de Astrologia Avatt codictbus Floventints, E. Lasinio, 
Notes and excerpts. /uvenal S. I. 170-1, Santi Consoli. Recommends the readings 
‘qui (=quo modo) concedatur [dicere]—/egitury (=colligitur) cinis.’ Suetonius Gr. 2, 
Luigi Valmaggi. Traverses H. Rotter’s inference from this passage that the division 
of Ennius’s Annals into books was due to the grammarian Q. Vargunteius. Reviews. 
Summaries of periodicals. 


No. 3. 

Unpublished Fragments of Works of Philodemos (repi povarcxns—repi Oewv ?—zepi 
pytopixys) in Herculanean Papyri, Domenico Bassi. Transcript and comments. On 
Ftutilius, Vincenzo Ussani. Notes on various passages, I. 13 (glavia preferred to 
curia), 54, 64 tniustis defended by Lucan. 3. 228, 76, 79 Romanus recessus compared to 
Vulgate Sophon. III. 6 ‘dissipati sunt anguli earum,’ 86, 102, 131, 132, 145, 249, 262, 
287 cladis is to be joined with inter serta, 320 Ionias defended as a brachylogy, 335, 
368, 373 hilaves fagi defended by Plin. H. N. 16. 19, 381 sqq. regard Judaism only, 
400 punctuate surgere ; certamus dum, etc., 401, 415 cvebrescit =crebro tt, 421, 429, 443-4 
important for the history of monasticism, 461, 478, 524, 526, 527-30, 551, 560, 571 
refers to the legend of the foundation of the Pisas given by Pliny H. N. 3. 58, 
595, 643 the alius orbits is Britain or, preferably, the Antipodes, II. 7. The Jhird 
Sative of Hovace, Concetto Marchesi. An analysis of the Satire with reference to the 
juristic and politico-social theories of the times. Collectanea Latina, Ettore Bignone. 
On Lucr. I. 657 1. ‘contraria mive,’ 752 1. ‘ consistere <demum>,’ IV. 418, 952 sq,, 
VI. 92 sqq. v. 47 should stand before 92; Lucr. is imitating Empedocles, fr. 13 and 
4 (Diels). The two lines ‘quorum—rentur’ which the MSS have after 55 and after 
89 should be placed after ‘in oris’ 61. Catullus 31. 13, 64. 16, Lygdamus 4. 26, 
Minuc. Octau. 14. 1, 16. 1 1. ‘utrum mimia eruditione turbata sit.’ The Fate of Great 
Souls according to the Anctent Poets, Santi Consoli. A collection of passages illustrating 
the belief in an apotheosis or change of life after death. Reviews. Summaries ol 
Periodicals, 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Altertum, etc. 25. 5. Ig!Io. 


W. Vollgraff, Rhodos odey Argos. The story of the twelve labours of Heracles is 
Argive, though in the classical form of it a Rhodian poet has changed the original 
form of the Geryon legend, preserved by Hecataeus and Arr. Anab. 2. 16, in which 
G. was a King of Epirus, not Spain. And significantly enough in Epirus are found 
traces of Argive, not Rhodian colonies, whilst in Spain the converse holds good. 
W. Kroll, Moderne latetnische Syntax. Emphasizes the growth of the psychological 
and historical methods, the ‘paper style’ of Silver Latin, and the help given by our 
knowledge of the clausula-rhythm. R. Schneider, Vom Biichlein ‘ De vebus bellicis,’ 
Maintains against Mommsen the fourteenth century as the date of composition. 
O. A. Hecker, Kurftirst Moritz von Sachsen nach den Briefen an seine Frau. P. Simon, 
Schiller’s ‘ Spaziergang.’ Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: D. H. Lietzmann, Bemer- 
kungen zur Handschvriften-Photogvaphie ; V. Gardthausen, Dey Tod des Masistios bes 
Herodot. Summary of Wright's article in Transactions of Connecticut Academy 
(1909); O. Clemen, Spalatin tiber die Auffindung einer antiken Médchenleiche in Rom 1485. 
The epitaph given by S. obviously a late forgery ; Nestle’s Vorsokvatikery reviewed by 
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K. Weller: ‘ stimulating for philosophers, historians and philologists’; H. Schrader’s 
Archaische Marmorskulpturen im Akyvopolismuseum zu Athen noticed by G. Weicker; 
P. Bolchert’s Amistoteles’ Evdkunde von Asten und Libyen noticed by W. Ruge, who 
shews that A. always means the Indian Ocean by épv@pa OdAarra, 


25. 6. IgIo. 

C. Rouge, Bestattungssitten im alten Griechenland. Against Dorpfeld’s views as to 
the prevalence of cremation, or at any rate some application of fire to the corpse, in 
the pre-Mycenean, Mycenean (Homeric), and classical periods. Severe criticism of 
D.’s interpretation of Phaed. 115. Believes with Meyer that cremation is an old 
Indo-Germanic custom. W. Siiss, Die Technik dev Aristophanischen Komédie. Account 
of Aristophanes-criticism in modern times (especially Lessing and the Romantic 
school). Importance of Zielinskis agon-discovery and Poppelreuter’s ‘ Kasperle’ 
theory. Such a form of comedy contains the germs of the comedy of intrigue and 
character. I. Hammer-Jensen, Die Druckwerke Herons von Alexandria. Hero a man 
incapable of understanding his authorities, Philo and a not inconsiderable number of 
writers on Pneumatics of later date than him. O. F. Walzel, Neues von und tiber 
Ibsen. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: M. Wundt’s Geschichte der gnech. Ethtk (vol. i.) 
briefly summarized and praised by P. Immisch; Th. Meyer’s Theodorus Priscianus 
und dic vom. Medizin noticed by J. I.; O. Clemen, Ein deutsches Testamentum porcells. 
Text of a version by a J. Weber, from Luscinius’ text. 


Mnemosyne. 38. 3. I9gI0. 


P. H. Damsté, De telo quodam. Sees in aclis, cateta and tragula ancient forms of 
the boomerang. Celebvatus in Sil. 7. 318 (of the tvagula) means ‘ often used,’ i.e. 
‘always available.’ Idem, C. J. L. J) 1166 X 5807. Read aquam in opidum 
adou<cendam>. J.C. Naber, Obss. de utve Romano. CII Quibus modis in ius pignoris 
succedatur. P. J. M. van Gils, De noua scheda Outdiana. Readings of a fragment of a 
thirteenth-century MS. (A. A. 1. 239-378). I. Virtheim, De Soph. Phil. vs. 732 sqq. 
Closely resemble Arist. Ran. 644 sqq. L. Rank, Obdss. ad Phaedrum, | prol. 3. Dos= 
momentum, auctoritas: cp. Ou. Am. 3. 8. 2; 12. 15. Read quantum in se fucum 
habuerint ; 22. 15 tmpudentwus; II prol. 12 tta si vependst illi etc. The order of 
ll. 5-12 to be as follows: 12, 8-11, 5-7; 5.19 sqq. Read 1. 20 after 1. 21, omitting 
l.20 as a gloss; III 6. 5,6. Read uerbevat . . . temperat for temperat . . . continet ; 
8. 15 fuces (for wincas) ; 10. 30 tllum prope (for cubiculo), etc. P. H. D., Emendatur Sil. 
Ital. 17. 450. Stbila (for mubila): cp. V. F. 7.525. H.v.H., Corrigendum. With- 
draws emendation made in last number, tov diayapretv being causal. gen. J. van 
Leeuwen, A follodori Chronicorum fragmenta noua? The new fragments (published at 
Geneva) too slight to give us clear information on anything. A. G. Ross, De 
fragmentis nonnullis e Dionys. Halicarnensis Antiquitatum Rom. libris postremts. Rearranges 
the fragments of Books 16-19. Exc. de wirt. 5 and 6 should precede Ambros. h—}, 
which Exc. de uivt. 7 should follow. Exc. de uirt. 8 belongs to the digression on the 
early history of Magna Graecia (Ambros. n—t). Exc. de uiryt. 10 is a unit, not to be 
divided as by Mai. J. Hartman, Adnn. critt. ad Plutarchi opera. Notes and emen- 
dations on the Camillus, Pericles, Fab. Max. (and comp.), Alcibiades, Coriolanus, 
Timoleon, Aem. Paulus (and comp.), Pelopidas, Marcellus. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 


7 Mar. Th. Birt, Zur Kulturgeschichte Roms (Nohl), favourable. R. Novak, 
Quaestiones A puleianae (W. Heraeus), very favourable. Libants opera, rec. R. Foerster, 
V. (R. Asmus), ‘shows sound critical judgment.’ C. L. Heiler, De Tatsans apolo- 
getae dicendi geneve (J. Draseke), favourable. Aaoypadia. AcAriov ris éAAnuixijs 
Aaoypadixijs éracpeias, I. 2. 3 (G. Wartenberg). 


IgIo. 
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14 Mar. H. Schrader, Archatsche Marmorskulptuven im A kvopolis-Museum zu Athen 
(B..Schréder), favourable. G. Nicole, Satyres et Silénes (O. Engelhardt), favourable, 
in spite of some omissions. Ed. Meyer, Theopomps Heilenika (H. Swoboda), favourable, 
E. Kriiger, Die Tvievey Romerbauten (C. Koenen), favourable. Augustint Scripta contra 
Donatistas I1. II]. Rec. M. Petschenig and Augustini Confessiones, cur. F. Ramorino, 
Pars I. libr. I.-VII. (C. Weyman), favourable. P. Meyer, Notice sur la bible des sept 
états du monde de Geufroi de Paris (C. W.). 


21 Mar. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt. 1. Vom Kaukasus zum 
Tigris und nach Tigvanokerta (C. Fries), favourable. E. Cavaignac, Etudes sur I’ histoin 
financiéve d’Athenes au Ve siecle. Le tvésor d’Athénes 480 a 404 (Fr. Cauer), favour. 
able. Herodotus 1., ed. by J. H. Sleeman (W. Gemoll). ‘A careful, copious, and 
practical book.’ H. B. Wright, Herodotus’ Source for the opening skirmish at Plataea 
(H. Swoboda), favourable. J. van Leeuwen, Prolegomena ad Aristophanem (J. Wagner), 
‘Very learned.’ Aem. Polczyk, De umitatibus et loct et temporis in noua comoedia 
obseruatis (P. Wessner). ‘A diligent collection of material.’ G. Némethy, De Ouidio 
elegiae in Messallam auctore (A. Korte), unfavourable. Th. Birt, Eine rémisch 
Litevaturgeschichte in fiinf Vortvagen. 2 Aufl. (J. Ziehen), very favourable. 


28 Mar. v. Lichtenberg, Haus, Dorf, Stadt (A. Schulten). ‘A useful collection 
of results, although incomplete.’ W.E. J. Kuiper, De Lysidis dialog: ovigine, tempon, 
consilio (R. Adam), favourable. The Works of Aristotle, translated into English under 
the editorship of J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross. De mivabilibus auscultationibus, by 
L. D. Dowdall (H. Mutschmann). ‘The translation is correct, but its object is not 
clear.’ G. Hoffa, De Seneca patve quaestiones selectae (W. Gemoll). ‘ Learned and 
acute.” R. Friehe, De Dictyts codice Aesino (J. Draseke). ‘ Deserves recognition for 
diligence and judgment.’ J. Sajdak, Quaestiones Nazianzenicae. Pars I.: Quae ratio 
inter Gregorium Nazianzenum et Maximum Cynicum intercedat (]. Draseke), favourable. 


4 April. Wéeney Evanos. Zur 50. Versammlung deutscher Philologen in Graz 
1909. Contains 35 contributions. Textes grecs imédits de la Collection papyrologique de 
Geneve par J. Nicole (W. Cronert). D. Detlefsen, Bemerkungen zur alten Geschichte de 
cimbrischen Halbinsel (F. Matthias), favourable. Silutae uel potius Aetheriae peregrinatio 
ad loca sancta, herausg. von W. Heraeus (Th. Mayr), favourable. Clemens Alexan- 
dvinus, herausg. von O. Stahlin. III. (J. Draseke). ‘Concludes Stahlin’s fine 
edition.’ 

11 April. A. Meillet, Etnftihrung in die vergleichende Grammatth der indoger 
manischen Sprachen. Ubersetzung von W. Printz (R. Wagner). ‘Much to be 
recommended.’ W. Schultz, Ratsel aus dem hellenischen Kulturkveise. 1. Die Réitsel- 
tiberlieferung (H. Blimner), favourable. R. Pappritz, Epaminondas und seine Zeit- 
genossen (G. J. Schneider), favourable. Amecdota Oxontensta XI, Juuenta Italorum, 
being a contribution to the textual criticism of Cicero pro Quinctio, pro Roscio 
comoedo, pro Caecina, de lege agraria contra Rullum, pro Rabirio, pro Flacco, in 
Pisonem, pro Rabirio Post., by A. C. Clark (J. K. Schénberger), favourable. 
A. Wilms, Der Hauptfeldzug des Germanikus im Jahre 15 . Chr. (Ed. Wolff), favourable. 


18 April. F. v. Duhn, Der Dioskurentempel in Neapel. 
(A. Trendelenburg). Th. Fitzhugh, The Sacred Tripudium. The accentual and rhythmu 
novm of Italico-Romanic speech and verse (H. G.), rather unfavourable. D. Wollner, 
Die auf das Kriegswesen beziiglichen Stellen bei Plautus und Terentius. I1. 2 (P. Wessner), 
favourable. W. A. Merrill, Cicevo’s knowledge of Lucretius’ poem (J. Tolkiehn), favour- 
able. J. Draseke, Suv la question des Sources d’Anselme (]. Draseke). Fr. Strunz, 
Beitrage und Skizzen zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften (H. Gillischewski), very 
favourable. 


Mit Abbildung 
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K. Sudhoff, Aus dem antiken Badewesen (H. Blimner), favourable. 


R. J. Bonner, The mutual intelligibility of Greek dialects (R. Wagner), rather unfavour- 


able. 


judicious criticism.’ 


Euripidis fabulae, rec. G. Murray. 


Ill. (K. Busche). ‘Shows sound and 
R. B. Steele, Temporal clauses in Livy (H. Blase). ‘A careful 


and well-arranged collection.’ U. Linnert, Beitrage zur Geschichte Caligulas (P. Fabia), 


unfavourable. 
whole. 


2 May. 
H. Hoadley, 


(S. Mekler), unfavourable. 
(C. W.), favourable. 


O. Leuze, Die vimische Jahrzahlung (F. Reuss), favourable on the 


A. Fick, Die Entstehung dey Odyssee (Ch. Hennings), unfavourable. 
The authenticity and date of the Sophoclean Ajax verses 1040-1420 
L. Dalmasso, L’ arvcaismo nell’ Octavius di Minucio Felice 
A. Elter, Prolegomena zu Minucius Felix (C. W.), favourable. 


g May, M. P. Foucart, Les Athéniens dans la Chersonese de'Thrace au IVe siecle 


(G. J. Schneider), favourable. 


favourable. 


G. Uhlmann, De Sexti Properti geneve dicendi (M. Ites), 
P. Rasi, Nuove osservazioni sul Carmen de pascha; H. Kling, De Hilario 


Pictauienst artis rhetoricae tpsiusque ut fertuy institutionis ovatoriae Quintilianeae studioso ; 
V. Ussani, Per un codice tgnoto de ‘De bono mortis’ di S. Ambrogio; V. Ussani, II cod. 


Tovinense Lat. 
(C. W.), all favourable. 
‘Gegen die Anianer’ (J. Draseke). 


A. 216. Contribute alla critica dt Gregorio da Tours e dt Venanzto Fortunato 
J. Draseke, Die Schrift des Bischofs Phoebadius von Agennum 
G. Lampake, Ot érra dorepes tis aroxadtyews 


(G. Wartenberg), favourable. 


16 May. 


(O. Engelhardt), very favourable. 


H. N. Fowler and J. R. Wheeler, A Handbook of Greek Archaeology 
A. Gruhn, Der Schauplatz dey Ilias und Odyssee. 


Heft 2, 3, 5 (C. Rothe), unfavourable. Dissertationes philologicae Vindobonenses. Vol. X. 


Pars I. 
schlacht., 


of things. 


J. Fischl, De nunttis tragicts (K. Busche). 
of the subject.’ 
‘We can never get beyond probabilities.’ 
Metamorphoses ov golden ass. 
Transl. by C. Bailey (C. W.), both favourable. 


‘Shows a thorough knowledge 
O. Henke and B. Lehmann, Die neueren Forschungen tiber die Varus- 
Apuleius of Madaura, The 
Transl. by H. E. Butler and Lucretius on the nature 
Joannis Sarusberiensis, 


Policvatict siue de nugts curtalium et uestigits philosophorum libri VIII. rec. C. C. J. Webb 


and Rogeri Baconis Opera hactenus tnedita. 
natuvalium, partes I. et II. 


23 May. 


4 Aufl. III. 


H. Falk ganzlich umgearb. von A. Tarp (R. Meringer). 


able,’ 


]. Alexander 
favourable. 


30 May. 
L’ ombra di Achille (O. Engelhardt), unfavourable. 
rhythmische Komposition der Komodten des Aristophanes. 
excellent work.’ 


favourable. 


I. Metaphysica. II. Liber 1. Communium 
Ed. R. Steele (C. W.), both favourable. 


A. Fick, Vergleichendes Worterbuch dev indogermanischen Sprachen. 
Wortschatz der geyvmanischen Spvracheinhat. Unter Mitwirkung von 
‘Very valuable and read- 


N. Wecklein, Uber die Hypsipyle des Euripides (K. Busche), favourable. 
C. Jullian, Histotve de la Gaule. 
by the French Academy.’ 


I. Il. (H. Meusel). ‘Excellent and rightly crowned 
P. F. Atenstadt, Quellenstudien zu Stephanos von Byzanz. 
Polyhistor, Philon von Byblos und Hesychtos von Milet (Fr. Reuss), 


E. Bethe, Hektors Abschied (C. Rothe), unfavourable. N. Terzaghi, 
K. Conradt, Die metrische und 
I. (K. Loschhorn). ‘An 
8 Aufl. (G. J. Schneider), very 
‘ Especially to 


O. Jager, Geschichte der Griechen. 
J. P. Postgate, Flaws in classical research (H. Steinberg). 


be recommended to all young students of the classics.’ W. Koehler, Personifikationen 
abstrakter Begvriffe auf vomischen Miinzen (W. Thiele), favourable. 








NOTICE OF EDITORIAL CHANGES 


THE period for which the present editor undertook to edit the CLASSICAL 
QUARTERLY expires with the present number; and nothing intended for the » 
editors of the Journal should in future be addressed to him. The new editors © 
will be Professor E. V. ARNOLD, Bryn Seiriol, Bangor, North Wales, and 
Mr. F. W. HALL, St. John’s College, Oxford. Contributions may be sent to | 
either of the editors, or to Mr. E. HARRISON, Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The CLASSICAL QUARTERLY will be conducted on the same general lines 
as heretofore; and the present editor retires in the confident hope that the 


. 
same generous support from colleagues and contributors, for which during 


the past four years he has been so much indebted, and which he here most 
gratefully acknowledges, will be extended to his successors in the editorship. 


THE UNIVERSITY, LIVERPOOL. 
October 21, IgI0. 





CORRIGENDUM 


In page 222, note 4, line 5: for ‘‘ always’’ read ‘‘ usually."’ 
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